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**The Philippines are ours, not to exploit, but to develop, to civilize to 
educate, to train in the science of self-government* This is the path of 
duty which we must follow or be recreant to a mighty trust conunitted 
to us, 

"The question is not will it pay, but rather will wes do what is right, 
and it is for the people of this country to express^ their will on this great 
question,**— McKlNLEY. 
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LETTER FROM THE SECRETARY OF WAR, TRANSMITTING A. COM- 
PILATION, PREPARED IN THE BUREAT7 OF INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
SETTING FORTH A COMPREHENSIVE REVIEW OF WHAI' HAS 
BEEN ACCOMPLISHED IN THE ADMINISTRATION OF PRAC^PICAL 
AFFAIRS BY THE CIVIL GOVERNMENT OF THE PHILD^PINE 
ISLANDS. 



April 2"), 1904. — Presented by Mr. LonciE and ordered to be printed. 



War Department, 

Wdfihinffton, April '^-S, 190 Jp. 
Sir: Permit me to bring to yowY attention the accompanying com- 
pilation, prepared in the Bureau of Insular Affairs, setting forth in 
succinct form and style a comprehensive review of what has been 
accomplished in the administration of practical affairs bv the civil 
government of the Philippine Islands, and to suggest that it be printed 
as a public document. 

Very truly, yours, Wm. H. Taft, 

Secretary of War. 
lion. Henry Cabot Lodge, 

Senate Chamher^ Capitol. ^ | 



War Department, 
Bureau of Insular Affairs, 

Washington^ April 21, 1901^. 

Sir: The Bureau of Insular Affairs is daily receiving letters of 
inquiry presenting variants of the qiiestionr "What has been done 
in the Philippines?" ^Numerous inquiries as to how much it costs the 
United States to maintain the-^government of the Philippine Islands 
show that the general public are not aware of the fact that the civil 
government of the islands is maintained by its own revenues and with- 
out a dollar from the Treasury of the United States; inquiries also 
indicate a lack of knowledge of the fact that an overwhelming number 
of official positions in the islands are occupied by Filipinos and that 
the native mhabitants participate in the exercise of the powers of all 
branches of government. 

These letters suggested the advisability of a compilation which 
would present the desired information in form and space adapted to 
the use of persons interested in the general subject or some special 
matter, who lacked time or opportunity to examine all the documents 
involved. 



b LKTTER OF TRANSMITTAL. 

1 have the honor to submit tho accompany inof compilation ^hich, I 
think, accomplishes this pur.wsc. Mucli of the work of preparinj^ 
this document was done by Mr. W. L, Pepperman, assistant to the 
chief of the Bureau of Insular Ati'airs, and to his intimate acquaint- 
ance with the work of the Bureau is due, in large measure, the com- 
pleteness and attention to details with which the work has been 
performed. 

Yours, respectfully. 

Charles E. Maooon. 
Lair Opcer, Bureau of Insular JijfmvK. 
The Skcuktaky of War. 



WHAT HAS BEEN DONE IN THE PHILIPPINES. 



THE RESTORATION OF PEACE. 

The sovereignty of the United States is established in the Philippine 
Islands, is accepted by the inhabitants, and is acceptable to them. 

Tranquillity prevails throughout the islands to a greater degi-ee and 
over a larger area than at any period during the centuries the archi- 
pelago was subject to the sovereignty of Spain. . Such resistance to 
governmental authority as exists to-day does not result from efforts 
to expel the sovereign t}^ of the United States; it results frpm the 
action of turbulent violators of the civil and criminal laws — bands of 
landrones, highwaymen, robbers, etc., similar in character to the 
bands of outlaws that for a period infested the western border of pop- 
ulation in the United States. 

The armed forces of the insurrection having been overcome and dis- 
persed by the military forces of the United States, it became necessary 
to make provision for the government of the islands by the agencies 
of peace. The success of this endeavor depended upon the acceptance 
of these agencies by the inhabitants in the spirit in which they were 
tendered and the hearty cooperation of the people in such government, 
the abandonment of mutual distrust and enmity and the striking of 
hands in unity of endeavor for a common purpose. The corner stone 
for the governmental structure must be a belief in the minds of the 
Filipinos that the plans and policies of the American people were 
intended to benefit the islands and not to exploit them for our own 
profit and advantage. To create this belief it was necessary to allay 
the animosities engendered by the war, suspicions resulting from want 
of knowledge of the United States, its government, policies, and peo- 
ple, and the prejudices of the orientals toward all thmgs occidental. 

The civil government being established, and the purposes of the 
United States demonstrated, the Filipinos now begin to appreciate 
the advantages to be derived from their new situation. Day by day 
this appreciation increases, as they realize that in all things and in 
all ways the government of the islands is being administered with 
fidelity to the declaration — "the Philippines for the Filipinos." 

THE CENTRAL GOVERNMENT AND LEGISLATIVE AUTHORITY. 

^ Civil government in the Philippine Islands under American sover- 
eignty, as distinguished from military administration, dates from the 
appointment by President McKinley, in March, 1900, of the Taf t Philip- 
pine Commission. In creating this Commission and authorizing it to 
assume and discharge the functions of government the President 
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oxorc'is(Ml tlio \var ])()\v(M's of; llio luition. and tiio Corhmissiorr thus 
created \v;is an iiisti'inniMitalit y for the (>x(M't'ise of the authority of the 
Prrsi(l(Mit asCominandiM- in C/hief of the Army and Navy of the. Ignited 
States to adniinistiM- the aiVairs.of t-ivil u-()V(>nunent in territory subject 
to military oceupation. In short, tlie C'ommission \vas a civilian agency 
for the (\\(M'cise of the ])()\v<n's of a military government. The Com- 
mission consisted of Hon. Wjlliam II. Tafl, of Ohio; Prof. Dean C. 
WorcestiM-. of Micliigair, Hon. Luke K. W'l-ight. of Tennessee;^ Hon. 
H(>nry C\ Ide, of Vermont; and Prof. Uei'irard ^Io^es, of California. 
Tlu* o-(Miei-al pur})ose of the. Conunission was, as stated by the 
President 

*t() contiiiur uiid juM-fcrt tlie work i»f Mi-n^aiuzin.i: and t'stal)lishin;.M'ivil government 
ulrrady coiMiinMU'c'd l>y the military uutiioritics. snhjcM't in all respects to any laws 
wliit'h ('()n^r(.'>s may luM-eaftcr enact. 

To aid them in accomplishino; this purpose there was ' issued the 
document known as " Instructions of the President to the Phili])pine 
Commission." dated Ai)ril 7, 11H)(). Tlds state paper has l)een appro- 
priately designated as the " Magna Charta" of the Philippines. The 
plan of government set forth in tlu\se instructions received public 
ai)proval and stood the test of i)ractical operation. From many 
expressions highly commending these instructions the following is 
(pioted fi'om a recent article in the Keview of Peviews: 

Wlien they -were made puljlic statesmen and jnrists the world over saw in them a 
constitntion and a code of laws almost unprece(lented in history. 

, lleri' is what eminent anthoritics have jironounced tlie most nearly perfect example 
oi'orjzanic law, iurisi)rndenre, ^uardin>: of ri|jhts, distribution of powers, administrative 
])rovisions. checks and balances civilization ever beheld in a single document. It 
was a constitution, a code judicial, a system of laws ready-made, statutes administra- 
ti\i' coveriujj: all the activities of a nation and nuH'tin<; wants and solving })roblems 
innumerablcir— all rolle(l into one. It was a masterly summing up of the governing 
experience ot-thc self-governin,Lr jx'ople of the woVld, adapted to and especially 
arran<i:e(l for effective work in a given held. These famous '' instructions " became 
the. organic law of the IMiilippinc ArchijK'laL'o. I'nder them the civic machinery for 
a nation of nine millions of p^'ojile has been worke<l out. 

These instructions were j)rei)ared l)v Hon. Klihu Root, as Secretiiry 
of War. ■ ' 

L,'])on arriving in the Philip])ines the Conunission established the 
seat of government at Manila and entered upon the work of establish- 
iiiif civil government throughout the archipelago, utilizing in that 
endeavor the framework constructed bv the militarv authorities of the 
Ignited States. 

As the fundauKMital step in giving civil government to the people of 
the Philippines, it was determined that there should be a separation 
of the executive, the legislative, and judicial ))ranches, and that the 
powers of these several branches should be exercised by different 
])ers()ns. The legislative powers were conferred upon the Commission, 
the judicial pow(M's were to be exercised })y the courts to be established 
through legislative action of the Commission, and the authority to 
exercise the executive powers was continued in the commander of the 
military forces of tlu^ United States maintaining the occupation of the 
islands. 

Th(^ scope of the legislative authority conferred' upon the Commis- 
sion was declarinl in the instructions as follows-: 

I'^.xercise <>f this legislative authority will include tiu' making of rules and orders, 
having the effec't (jf law . for the raising' of revenue by taxes, cuatoms, and duties, and 
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imposts; tin- iipproi)riiition ami exiiondituro of public- funds of the islands; the estalv 
lishiiicnt of an (Mlucatioiuil systi-nv throughout the islands; the establishment of a 
system to secure an ellicient civil service; the orjjauization and establishment of. 
c()urt>i; tlu^ orirauization and establishment of municipal and departmentiil govern- 
ments, and all'other matters of a civil nature for which the military <;overnor is now 
competent to jirovide by rules or orders of a legislative character. 

The sessions of the Commission, wherein they have exercised legis- 
lative power, have ])een stated and public. Their legislative enact- 
ments have been- publicly introduced and printed in the form of bills. 
Wiien of general public interest thev have })een made the subject of 
public hearings before committees, which the people of the island have 
•fVeely attended, and at which their views have been freelv expressed. 
Ordinary leo-islative opportunities foriimendment have |jeen afforded 
aiul bills and amendments have l)een i)ublicly debated and voted upon, 
and wheji passed have had the force and effect of statutes. 

In transmitting to Congress the legislation enacted by the Commis- 
sion Secretarv Root said: 

1 invite the attention of Conjrress tf/the 2t)o statutes now set before them, with the 
hope that the work of the Commission will receive the apin-oval which, I believe, it 
merits for its high quality of constructive ability, its wise adaptation to the ends 
desirable to be accomplished, and its faithful adherence to the principles controlling 
our own Government. It shoul<l be observed that these statutes are not mere 
exprefigions of theoretical views as to how the Philippines ought to be governed, but 
are the practical treatinent of carefully studied conditions. Many of the most 
important are not the beginnings, but the results of pa^nt experiments — the out- 
come and improvement of successive military orders dealmg with the same subjects. 

Not one of the legislative acts of the Commission has failed to receive 
the approval of Congress. 

The policy contemplated in the instructions of Aprif 7. 1900, was, as 
stated by Secretarv Koot in his annual report for 1901: 

To steadily press forward, as rapidly as it could be done safely and thoroughly, the 
gradual substitution oi government, 'through civil agents for 'government through 
military agents, so that the administration of the military officer shall be continually 
narrowed, and that of the civil officer continually enlarged, until the time cromes 
when the Army can, without imperiling the peace and order of the country, be rele- 
gated to the saine relation toward government which it occupies in the United States. 

In June, 1901, affairs in the islands were-in a condition to justify a 
further step in the extension of civil government, and on the 21st 
of that month the President issued an order transferring from the 
military governor to the president of the Philippine Commission the 
authority to exercise the powers of the executive braraeh of government 
in all the pacified provinces of the islands, but continuing the authority 
of the military governor to exercise executive authority in those dis- 
tricts in which the insurrection continued to exist. The order also 
appointed the Hon. William H. Taft civil governor of the Philippine 
Islands. On the 4th of July, 1901, the present Secretary of War, 
Hon. William H. Taft. was ihaxigurated, at Manila, as civil governor 
of the Philippine Islands and entered upon the performance of his 
duties. 

On the 1st of September, 1901, a further step toward civil executive 
organization was made by the establishment of separate executive 
departments, to which members of the Commission were a.ssigned as 
follows: Department of the interior, Dean C. W^orcester; department 
of commerce and police, Luke K. Wright; department of finance and 
justice, Henry C. Ide; department of public instruction, Bernard 
Moses. 
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T1k> administnitivc iUiiiirs of th(^ o-oxd'nmont {irc apportioned umong 
tho srv(M-!il dopartinojits as follows: 

The department of the iiiteHor has under its oxeeutive control a 
bureau of health, the ([uarantiiu^ service of the marine-hospital corps, 
a bureau of forestry, a bureau of minino-. a bureau of agriculture, a 
i)ureau of fisheries, a weather ])ureau. a bureau of ethnology (Pagan 
and Mohammedan tribcvs). a bureau of public lands, a bureau of gov- 
ernment laboratories, a buivau of patents and copyrights. 

The department of connnerce and police has under its executive 
control a bureau of island and iuteiishind transportation, a ])ureau of 
post-otiices," a l)ureau of telegrai)h>. ii bui'cau of coast and geodetic 
survey, a bureau of engineering and construction of public works 
other than iHiblic l)uildings. a bureau of insular constabulary, a bureau 
of prisons, a bureau of light-houses, a bureau of connnercial and street- 
railroad c()ri)()rati()ns. and all corporations except banking. 

Tiie department of tinanci^ and justice embraces the bureau of the 

insular treas-ury. tli(^ bun^auof th(> insular auditor, a bureau of customs 

and inunigration. a bureau of intc^rnal revenue, the insular cold-storage 

-and ice plant, a bureau of i)anks. i)anking. coinage, and currency, and 

the bureau of justic(\ 

The departnuMit of pu})lic instruction embraces a bureau of pul)lic 
instruction, a buivau of public ch;ii'itic>. ])ublic lil)rarie.s and nmseums, 
a buriMiu of statistics, a bureau of public records, a bureau of public 
])rinting, and a bureau of archit(H'ture and construction of public 
i)uildings. 

At the same time, by appointnKHit by the President, three distin- 
guished Filipinos.Sefior Trinidad H. Pardo d(^Tavera. of Manila, Senor 
Benito L(»garda. of Manila, and SefiorJose Luzuriaga. of Negros. were 
added to the C'ommission. 

On the '2\Kh of OctolxM'. inol. in ovdcv to relieve somewhat the 
great-pi'cssure of ofiicial duties dc^vohing upon (lovernor Taft, the 
J^resident creat(^d the oft]C(> of vice-go\('rnor. and appointed Hon. 
Luke K. Wright to that ])osition. 

l^ursuant to the instructions of the l^resident. the Commission, by 
ai)propi'iate legislation, made provision for municipal governments to 
l)e established throughout the islands as rapidly as conditions 'per- 
mitted. They also ])assed a general act for the organization of 
provincial governments in the Philippine Islands. A judicial system 
was cr^^ated under which ci\il courts assumed the exercise of judicial 
powers. An insular constabulary and numicipal police were created 
and in.^.tall(>d. a civil-scu'vice law was enacted and put into successful 
and satisfactory operation. A systeni of account and audit was 
adopted and rigorously enforced. A systeni of education was adopted 
and installed. Forestry laws providing for the preservation and util- 
ization of the public forests were adopted and enforced, and an exten- 
sive system of public improvements and repairs adopted and entered 
upon, Ade([uate means of securing revenue by the levy of duties and 
tjixes wei-(^ devised and put in force. 

When the Fifty-seventh Congress of the United States assembled in 
its first session on Decem})er 2. 1!M)1. that body entered upon the work 
of formulating legislation to provide for the administration of the 
affairs of civil government in the Philippine Islands. L'pon investiga- 
tion Con.gress found that th(M'e existed in said islands a government 
fornudated Avith fidelity to the principles of liberty, ecjuality, and jus- 
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tire prevailing in the United States, and administered with due regard 
for the welfare of the interests involved; whereupon Congress, by 
ai)propriate legislation, continued the existence of that government 
and placed the seal of legislative approval upon the governmental 
organization and ratified, approved, and contirmed each and everyone 
of the acts theretofore done and performed in connection therewith, 
and in addition conferred upon said government additional authority 
and rights which the President had not authority to bestow. 

Through the exercise of authority vested in Congress, the govern- 
ment of the Philippine Islands was authorized to exercise certain pow- 
ers of sovereignty which heretofore in our history had been exercised 
- by the Federal Government exclusively; and valua))le rights and priv- 
ileges were conferred upon the Philippines, which never before had 
been given to any portion of the territory subject to oiir sovereignty, 
for the exclusive use and bencHt of that territory. For instance, Con- 
gress authorized the government of the Philippine Islands, in time of 
peace, to impose tariff duties upon goods coming from ports of the 
States of the Union into ports of the Philippine Islands. No other 
portion of our territory has been permitted to exercise such authority 
in time of peace since the establishment of the Federal Government 
of the United States. Congress also conveyed to the government of 
the Philippine Islands all the public property in the archipelago 
which, by reason of the conquest of the islands and the treaty of Pans, 
had passed from the Crown of Spain to the United States of America. 
This included public buildings and improvements, streets, parks, high- 
ways, the bods of streams, the submerged soil of the coast, and also 
the mineral wealth and the great tropical forests of valuable woods 
throughout the islands. 

Congress likewise authorized the government of the Philippine 
Islands to issue its own currency and assume direction and control of 
its postal service, an authority which is denied to even the sovereign 
States of the Union. 

No integral or segregated portion of the territory subject to the 
sovereignty of the United States is to-day exercising by itself and for 
itself so many of the powers of sovereignty as is the Philippine Archi- 
pelago. 

Under the governmental organization provided pursuant to the 
instructions of the President and ratified by Congress, the powers of 
the legislative branch of the Philippine government are exercised by 
the Philippine Commission, composed of five Americans and three 
Filipinos, appointed by the President. By the existing law of Con- 
gress provision is made whereby two years after the completion and 
publication of the census now being coropiled, the legislative power is 
to be vested in a legislature, consisting of two houses— the Philippine 
Conmiission and the Philippine Assembly, the latter house to be elected 
()y the inhabitants of the islands. 

The powers of the judicial branch are exercised by a supreme court 
composed of seven members, appointed by the President, three of 
whom are natives of the islands. The courts of first instance and 
courts inferior thereto are presided over by judges appointed by the 
Commission. Of the present judges of the courts of first instance, 15 
are Americans and G are natives. Of the minor courts nearly all the 
judges are natives. 

The powers of the administrative branch of the government are 
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oxorcisod l)y th(' uovornor aiul four (executive dt^partments heretofore 
r('f('n'(>(l to. iiamoTv, interior, ('oiiinierco and police, tinanceand justice, 
and public iu'^t miction, reseuiblinu' in character th.e administrative 
departnicnls at Washl?io-ton. 

The mun.icipiil o-overnmcnts and the provincial o-overninents are 
administered hyotlicials selectc^d hy the popular votes of the inhabitants. 

.MrXK^irAI. (lOVKKNMENTS. 

Tlie insn-ucti(^ns of th(^ l^residinit to the Philippine ("ommission 
stated: 

Witlumt hampering: tluMii by t<>(> specific instructions, thoy should in general bc 
enjoincd, after niakiii<: tht'inst'lvcs familiar w itli the conditions and needs of the 
country, t<,) devote tlu'ir attention in the lirst instance to the establishment of 
inunici]")al <rovt>rnnien;s. in wliicli the natives of the islands, both in the cities and 
the rural conununitit's. shall he affonled the ojjportunitv to inana<j:e their own local 
affairs to the fullest extt'utof which they are (■ai)able, and subject to the least de«;ree 
of supervision and control wiiich a careful study of their capacities and observation 
of the workiuL's of native contnjl show to l)e eon'sistent with the maintenance of law, 
order, and loyalty. - * ^- 

In the estal)li>hnienl <if municipal p)vernments the Commission will take as the 
basis of their v. ork the irovennnents i-stablisiied by the military governor under his 
order of Au^u.-t S, LS<)9, and under the report of tin' l)oard constituted by the mili- 
tiiry )zov(>riior by his onler of January 29, IWOO, to fornmlate and report a plan of 
mu'niciiial ^overmnent, of which his honor, Ca.etano Arellano, president of the 
andiencia, w a- chairman, and they will <>:ive to the conclusions of that board the 
weiLdit and con-itU'ration which the hi<:h character and distin^niished abilities of its 
mend)ei-s ju-tify. 

In accordiince with th(vse instructions, with the information secured 
from the rei)()rt of tlii> hoard abo\(» referred to, and after investigation 
and d(dib(M'af ion. there was cMiactful l)y the Philippine Connnission a 
o-en(TaI act f(.)r the oruani/ation of mimicipal g-overnmei:t. in the 
Pliili])pine Ishinds. which act wa> carried into elfect throughout the 
islands as rapidly as conditions warranted. 

The munici})aiity was made th(> political unit, and the entire terri' 
tory of the isl:ind> is divided into such units. In other words, the 
numicipal >ubdi\isi()ns in thi> Pliili])})ines are the same as the towns of 
New Knohmd and the townships in other portions of the United 
States, and talvcn too-etluM' includ(> all the territory of the islands. At 
the i)res(Mit tiuK^ thi> numicipal code or charter has been applied to all 
the numicipaliticN in the thirty-four Christian" provinces hereinafter 
UKMitioncd. exce])t that th(> city of Manila has been incorporated under 
a s])ecial chartci'. 

This o(Mieral law of munici])alities ])rovides that the powers of the 
numicipality luv to be exercis(^d by a president, a vice-president, and 
a numicipal council, to b(> chosen by th(> cpialitied electors of the 
jnunicipality. to serve for. two years and until their successors are 
choMMi and (jualilied. The law provides that the electors charged with 
4Jie duty of choosing (dcctive miuiicipal otticers shall Tie male persons 
aiK)ve the age of 2H. and to havi^ had a legal residence in the municipal- 
ity in whicli they exci'clsf' th(^ suffrage for a period of six months 
inunediately ])receding the election, and who are not citizens or sub- 
jects of any foreign power, and who are comprised within one of the 
following three cases: "^ 

(d) Those who, jirior to the thirteenth of Atipust, oip:hteen liundred and ninety- 
eitrht, held the oiiice of munici])al capt^iin, <;obernadorc;illo, alciilde, lieutenant, 
t;abe/,a de l»ar;in>:a\-, or member of an\- avuntamiento. 
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(//) Tliose who own real property to the vahie of live hundred pe^<os, or who annu- 
ally pay thirty pesos or more of the estahlishod ta,xof;. 

((') Those who speak, read, and write English or Spain.«h. 

The law further provides that the followinjr persons shall be dis- 
qualified from voting: 

[a) Any person who is delinquent in payment of public taxes, assessed since 
August thirteenth, eighteen hundred and ninety-eight. 

{h) Any person who has been dt^rivcd of the right to vote by the sentence of a 
court of competent jurisdiction since August thirteenth, eigh'te(>n hundred and 
ninety-eight. 

{c) Any person who has taken and violated the nath of allegiance to the Tnited 
States. 

(d) Any person who, on tlie first day of April, nineteen hundred and one, or 
thereafter, shall be in arms in the Philippine islands against the authority or sov- 
ereignty of the United States, whether such person be an officer, soldier, or'civilian. 
"(<') Any person who, on the first day of April, nineteen hun<lred and one, or 
thereafter, shall make contribution of money or other valuable thing in aid of any 
person or organization against tlie auth(jrity or sovereignty of the rnite(l States, or 
who shall demand or receive such i-ontribution from others, or who shall make any 
contribution to any person or organization hOvStile to or in arms against the authority 
or sovereignty of the United States, for the purpose of securing any protection, 
inmxunity, or benefit. 

(/) Any person who, on the first day of April, nineteen hmidred and one, or there- 
after, shall in any inanner whatsoever give aid and c(Miifort to any person or 
organization in said islands in opposition to or in arms against the authority or 
sovereignty of tlie United States. 

{g) Insane or feeble-minded persons. 

Fol* economy in administration, the goverimient of the Philippines 
^ has recently, i)y cohsolidation, reduced the total number of munici- 
palities organized under the provisions of this municipal code from 
1035 to 628. 

There are at this time 9S2 presidents or mayors of nmnicipalities, 
*2,9(}6 secretaries, treasurers, etc.. of municipalities, and 8,159 coun- 
selors of municipalities, all of whom are Filipinos, duly elected and 
serving under the provisions of this municipal code. 

In actual practice the law has worked to th(^ satisfaction of the peo- 
ple and of the Commission. There have been individual instances of 
misconduct on the part of municipal ofticers, which have been promptly 
punished by suspension and removal from office. Violation of the 
oath of allegiance has not yet been proved against a single president. 

Clti/ of Man')} a. — The charter of the city of Manila follows closely 
in its general lines the plan of the legislation by which the city of 
Washington is^ governed. However, instead of recjuiring the General 
Government to pay one-half of the expenses of the city (the propor- 
tion paid for Washington by the Federal (xovernment). the proportion 
is reauced to three -tenths. 

The city government is vested in a municipal })oard of three mem- 
bers, one of whom must be a Filipino, appointed under the charter by 
the civil governor with the consent of the Commission. 

Provision is also made in the charter for an advisory board, to con- 
sist of one member to be appointed by the civil governor, \^y and with 
the consent of the Commission, for each of the 11 city districts as 
they existed under the Spanish GcA'ernment. It is the duty of this 
advisory board to })ring to the attention of the municipal board the 
special needs of the city and its inhabitants and to make such sugges- 
tions and recommendations relative thereto as it may from time to 
time deem necessary. It is charged with the consideration of petitions 
presented by residents or inhabitants of the city and to report its 
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rocoininendations thereon to the municipal board. And, furthermore, 
tlio nuinicipal hoai-d is re(]uired, l)efore fixing license fees or involving 
the lial)ility()f th(> city, and in other matters of importance, to first sub- 
mit the same to this advisory board for comment and recommendation. 

I'ROVINCIAL (iOVERNMKNTS. 

Tlie instructions of tiie President, already referred to, directed that 
•'Tlu^ next subject in order of importance should be the organization 
of governmentin the larger administrative divisions corresponding to 
countii^s. departments, or provinces, in which the c(mmion interests of 
maiiy oi' several nmnicipalities falling within tlu^^S^ne tribal lines, or 
the same natural geographic limits, may Ix^st be subserved by a 
connnon administration." 

In com])liance with the<e instructions, the Philippine Archipelago is 
nov»- divided inta4n provinces or districts, which ai'e governed under 
three general laws, and may briefly be mentioned as follows: 34 Chris- 
tian provinces, .5 districts, and a Moro ])rovince. 

Tftr niujiiiihafloii of fJir .].'i. CJi I'! sf '/ (U) J woi't )) C('s. — Thegencral pro- 
vincial law under which the 84 Christian provinces are governed 
pi'()\ides for a ]>r()vincial govf^rnment of five officers — -the governor, 
the treasurer. th(vsu])ei-vis()r. the secretary, and the fiscal, or prose- 
cuting attornc^v. The govei'ning board is called the provincial board, 
aiuriiicludes as members the govcM'nor, the treasurer, and the super- 
visor. 'Vhv pros(H'uting attorney is the legal advisor of the board and 
. the secretary of the province is its secretary. The first function of 
the })i-()vincial government is to collect, through the provincial treas- 
urer, all the taxes, with few exceptions, Ixdonging to the towns or the, 
pr()\ince. Its scx'ond and most important function is the construction 
of highways. and briflgcvs and })u])lic buildings. Its third function is 
th(> supervision, through i\\o governor and th(^ provincial treasurer, of 
the munici]nd oflicers in the discharge of their duties. Within cei'tain 
liinitations the provincial ))()ard fixes the rate of levy for provincial 
taxation. 

The go\ernor has the power to suspend any nuuncipal officer found 
failing in his duty, and is o}>liged to visit the towns of the province 
twice in a year and hear complaints against the nmnicipal officers. The 
provincial treasunn- collects all the taxes, turns over those due to the 
town to th(^ municipal treasurer, and examines the accounts of that 
oilicer. The supervisor must be a civil engineer, and carries on the 
work recjuired to ))e done by the provincial board. The fiscal, or 
prosecuting attorney, is the legal advisor of the provincial board and 
of evei-y immicipali'ty in the province. 

In a number of pi'ovinces. however, it has been deemed wise to cut 
down th(> exp(Mise of government by consolidating the offices of treas- 
urer and supervisor, usually filled by Americans, into the office of 
treasurer-supervisor. 

The provincial governor 4s elected biennially, on the first Monday 
in February, by a convention consisting of counselors of every duly- 
organized numicipality in the province, which, after selecting "a 
presiding officer and secretary, is to proceed by a secret ballot to 
choose a person to be the provincial governor, subject to confirmation 
by th(^ Pliilippine Conunission. 

The positions of treasurer and supervisor are subject to the civil- 
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sorvico law, and the positions of secrotarv and fiscal are tilled by 
appointment made by the Piiilippine Commission. 

An election was held in 32 of the 84 Christian provinces on the first 
Monday in February, 1904, and at tliis time all of the governors in 
these Christian provinces were elected to office in the manner above 
set forth, and for the first time all of them are Filipinos. The remain- 
ing provincial officers, including clerks of courts, members of boards 
of tax revision, etc., with the right of exercise of authority of gov-' 
ernment (but not including subordinate clerkships), are filled by 86 
Americans and 288 Filipinos. 

Tluioi'ijduhntloyi of the Moro Pi'or'mcf. — The Moro Province consists 
of all the islands of Mindanao and its adjacent islands, except the 
provinces of Misamis and Surigao (which are within the 34 already 
mentioned), also the island of Isa'hela de Basilan. and of the islands to 
the south of Mindanao in the Archi])elag(). It embraces within its 
})()undaries, therefore, all tiie Moros in the Archipelago except a small 
number of them resident in the southern half of the island of Paragua 
and a i)ossible few on the borders of the pi'ovince of Misamis. 

The Moro Province is divided into five districts. 

The executive head oi' the province is the governor, who has as his 
assistants the provincial secretary, the provincial attorney, the pro- 
vincial engineer, the provincial superintendent of schools, and the 
provincial treasurer-. These offic(M-s constitute th(>- legislative council 
for the government^ and in case of an even division, the proposition 
having the vote of the governor prevails. 

The province is given the customs receipts of the two ports within 
its geographical limits and is authorized to impose such other taxes 
as the legislative council may see iit. The legislative council has been 
granted a very large measure of discretion in dealing with the Moros 
and in preserving, as far as possible, consistent with the act creating 
the Moro Province, the customs of the Moros, the authority of the 
Datos, and a system of justice in which the Moro should take part. 
The first governor of the Moro Province is an officer of the Army, 
detailed for that pui-pose. and the remaining officers mentioned are 
filled both by civilians and l)y detailed officers. 

77/t- oriidiiizdtum of thr f rr district j^rorinccs^ vh: Bcuyuet^ 
L<j><n\to-Boiit<H\ 2l'n\(lonu Xneni Vh^raijd, (uxl Pdnujua. — These prov- 
inces are populated, in whole or in part, by harmless and amiable 
but ignorant and sui)erstitious tribes. It was necessary on the one 
hand that these inhabitants should be granted protection, and on the 
other that they should l)e gradually accwstomed to the ways of civil- 
ized people, which it is believed they will readily adopt. To this end 
the general provincial government act has been applied to these prov- 
inces in a modified form, under which the governor or chief exec- 
utive is appointed, as well as the other subordinate officials. The 
townships in these districts are also organized under a modified appli- 
cation of the general municipal code, and the actions of such township 
organizations are subject to the tippi-oval of the appointive governor. 

ADMINISTRATIOX OF JUSTICK. 

A complete judicial system has been provided for by legislative 
enactment of the Commission and inaugurated throughout the Archi- 
pelago. A code of procedure, adapted from American usage, has been 
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eiuicU'd. \\hicii has tiMided to remove niiiny of the sninoyino; delays and 
pcrplexino- tecliiiiealities prevailing under tlie Spanish system, and, 
sup}il(Mnented hy such of the locally familiar Spanish laws, as were 
continued in fon-e. afford complete and practical means of exorcising 
the powers of tlu^ judicial branch of gov(Tnment. 

A new criminal code and code of criminal procedure are well under 
way and will soon 1)0 enacted into law. the etf(>ct of which will he in 
the direction of simplifving proctHluri^ and eliminating those provi- 
sions of the existing codes which pertain to th(^ sovereignty of Spain, 
the union of chui-ch and stat(\ tln^ rigid restrictions on the exercise of 
discretion by the judge>. the giving to private individuals the right to 
control and compromise criminal pi-osecution. or to use such prosecu- 
tions for th(» pui'pose of blackmail and extortion, and the authority of 
the executive branch to conti'ol tlie action of the couits. 

The judicial })owers of the government of the islands are exercised 
by the following tribunal>: 

There is a justice of the peace and an auxiliary justice of the peace 
in (^ach munu-ipality. and ]u the city of Manila ])rovision is also made 
for nmnicii)al court>. 

The territory of the Archipelago' is divided into lb judicial disfei'icts, 
in each of which there is a court of tiist instance. There is one judge 
assigned to each of these districts excei)t that of the district of Manila, 
wherein thi^ \-olume of l)usines> r(M]uir(^s that the court be divided into 
four pai'ts. each ])resi(l(ul o\er by a judge. Jn addition there are three 
judges at large to till vacancies caused by sickness oi' leave of absence. 

The appellat(> jurisdiction i>\('>ted in the suprenuM-ourt of the islands, 
which t'onsi-^ts of se\-en membei'>. tlire(^ of whom are Filipinos. 

An enactment of Congress pro\i(les that appeal may be made from 
th(> supreme coui't of the inlands to that of tlu^ Tnited States in matters 
in which the C onstitution oi" tlu^ right> and privileges of the United 
States are involved, or in causes in which tlu^ vaUu^ in controversy 
exceeds s^O.ooo. oi- in which the title or [)os>essi()n of real estateexceed- 
ing in value the sum of S2.">.()0(), to be ascertained by the oath of either 
party or of other competent witnesx's. is iinolved. 

There .also exist-^ii court of customs a})])eals consisting of the secre- 
tary of finance and justice, ex oiiicio ])!'esi(ient of tire court, a judge of 
the supreme court to be detailed by the governor foi' that purpose, 
and a thii'd judge to })e api)ointed by the governor, with the advice and 
consent (if the (ommission; the third judgi^. likewise to act as clerk of 
the court. This court has jui-i>diction of all appeals fron.i rulings of 
the collector of customs, and also of all c]-iminal prosecutions for vio- 
lations of customs laws. 

Thei'c is a court of land registration consisting of two judges, which 
has jurisdiction thi'oughout th(^ Philippine Islands, and is a court of 
record. Registrars of deeds are ])roviaed for each of the provinces 
and for the city of Manila. Appeals from the judgments and 
decrees of the coui't of land i-egistration may be had to the court of . 
first instance, after tinal detcM'mination by the court first namecJ, and 
such caus(vs may ])ass-f I'oju the court of lirst instance to the supreme 
court in th(> sann^ maimer as otluM' ^luses ])ending in the court of first 
instance. ^ 

Ther(» exists the office of attorney-giMieral, with his assistants, and 
solicitoi'-general. with duties somewhat analogous to those performed 
by similar officials of the United States. The attorney -general is an 
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American, the solicitor-general a Filipino, and the assistants a})out 
eijually divided as to nationality. 

The local advisor or prosecuting officer in the provincial govern- 
ments, already referred to, is known as the ••fiscal" of the province, 
all of whom are Filipinos. 

The system has been successful in operation, and in the main met 
the reasonable expectations of the public, and completdy vindicated 
the wisdom of the new departure involved in the reorganization of 
courts and judicial procedure. 

The civil business in the courts has increased as the commercial 
interests of the islands have become more settled and well established, 
and the courts have been able to furnish satisfactory tribunals for the 
speedy and just termination of such controversies. The litigation 
which was pending at the termination of the Spanish regime has been 
very largely closed up, and the business in the courts, civil and 
criminal, is now mainly current in distinction from the disposition of 
arrears of old business. In the prosecution of minor offenses, the 
provincial fiscals have been able to cope successfully with the situa- 
tion, aided largely by supervisors of tiscals sent out from Manila. In 
more important prosecutions the attorney-general, the solicitor- 
general, and subordinifctes in the office of the attorney-general have 
rendered efficient and valuable services. 

Convictions have l)een secured in nearly every case where justice 
required conviction. Adequate penalties have been imposed. Justice 
is administered evenly, uniformly, honestly, expeditiously, and ably 
throughout the islands. The judges, both native and American, have 
performed their duties in a very satisfactory manner. It is not too 
much to say that the new judicial system has been one of the greatest 
benefits that has been conferred upon the islands' by the American 
Government, and that it has brought home to the Filipino people an 
abiding conviction that in the courts is to be found safe and reliable 
protection against all unjust invasions of the rights of person or 
property. 

CIVIL SERVICE IN THE I'HILII'PTNES. 

One of the first laws adopted by the Philippine Commission upon its 
assumption of legislative powers was an act providing for the organi- 
zation of the civu service on a basis of merit. 

It was the purpose of the Conunission in passing the civil -service 
bill to provide a system winch would secure tne selection and promo- 
tion of civilian officials solely on the ground of merit, and would per- 
mit anyone, by a successful competitive examination, to enter the 
service and by the efficient discharge of his duties reach the head of 
any important department of the government. 

This civil-service act provides that preference in appointment shall 
be given, first, to natives of the Philippine Islands, and, second, to 
honorably discharged soldiers, sailors, and marines of the United States. 

In order that the inauguration of this system might not create hope- 
less confusion, the act provided that the officers and enU^d men of 
the Army at that time detailed to the performance of cir^duty might 
be continued in their civil capacity upon their muster out or discharge 
upon such tests of fitness as might be determined upon by the civil - 
service board created by the act. This board also- nad authority to 

S. Doc. 304, 58-2 2 
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coiitimuMii llu> service tho existing dvil servants on the same basis. 
Tlic nuniher of (Mnployees at that time Avas comparatively small, and 
the incompetents were, weeded out l)y an examination in which the 
element of eliiciency and habits was the controlling factor. All 
ai)p()intments to the civil service subse(juent to the passage of the 
act ha\ e Ixhmi made iihov examination, and the entire civil service can 
now b(» said to be on an examination basis. 

..In the beginning, by reason of their lack of knowledge of the Phiglish 
language and of American niethod.s. Fili]Mnos in any co?isiderable 
number^ could not i)e us(^d to advantage in the administration of the 
central go\-ernment of th(> islands at ^blnila; but with the progress 
they have made in acquiring a knowledge of the Knglish language and 
of 'Am(M'ican methods, a largc^ munber now fultill the civil-service 
reijuirements, and th(> ])ro])ortion of ])laces givei\ to Filipinos in the 
general governnuMit i^ ])ecoming nuich greater. 

In th(> provincial and nnmicipal services a knowledge of English 
was not essiMitial, and fi'om the beginning Filipinos secured appoint- 
ment, through civil-sei'vicc^ (examination, to i)ractically all the positions 
in tlu.se governments. Kxaminations nvv held in the Philippines and 
also throughout the United States by tlu^. United States Civil Service 
Commis.siiih.' 

The Fhillipine civil-service act i^ veiy comprehensive, and includes 
all positions in the executi\(> branch of the civil service, except a few^ 
re(iuiring highly technical and professional knowledge and experience. 
Subordinat(\-^ in t\w clerical force of the judicial branch of the service, 
as well as ])ractically all ])()>iti()ns, (^\c(»pt elective offices in the pro- 
vincial service, come within its recjuirements, as does also the govern- 
fiient of the munici{)ality of ^hlnila. 

On ^birch 2(», l!<(i8, the President ap])roved an amendment to the 
United States civil-stM'vice rules allowing the transfer to the Federal 
civil service of an othceror emi)loyee who has served in a competitive 
position in the Philippine ci\il service for a period of three years or 
more. 

The Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
in its issue of May. VM):>, stated: 

It is hanl to sot' how our yovcniiiK'nt of the Philippine? rnnld bo started upon its 
path in any hotter way than liy the exeellont provisions estal)lisliO(l hy the IMiilip- 
pine C'onunission. The reflex action upon our (iovernniont at lioiue of tho 
ostablishniont of a conipleto nioiit pxsteni inJho Philippine Islands can hanlly fail to 
bo beneficial. Tiie i'xani])]t' of ^'ood methods snccossfully administered, even in a 
l>ossossion as distant as tho Philippines, is sure to bofiot j;ood results when contrasted 
with thoinoflicioncy and corruption that flow from the remnants of the spoils system 
hero at home. It will be remend)ered that Knjrland first tried compotitive methods 
in her Indian ])osst>ssions before she established the civil-service systeni at home, and 
it was tho successful working: of this conuuission in India which "led to its adoption 
in ICnyland. Jt may not bi; impi'opor to ropi-at here the o})inion expressed'on a 
ioniier occasion, that inasnnich as the Ix'gimiin^'s of this reform came from Calcutta 
to lyondnii, it i> not iiiipossil)le nor unreasonable to ojfpect that its perfect cuiiauuima- 
tion may come Iroui Manila to Washington. 
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T(rl)li' xhfjirirHj lunnhrr of Fllipinon and Amcriains cmploi/cd under th' (juvemrnerd of the 
PJi'iUppmc Islands. 



.Vinericansj.; Filipinos. 



Mombors of the Philippino Commission 

Justices of the s\ipreiiie court 

.Midges of the court of first iiistuuee 

.lud^es of the court of customs nppetils 



idjj:es of tile court of huul registration . . 
xiliji 



s of the peace and auxiliary justices of the peace 

Civil service of the {,'eneral government I 

Governors of provinces fi 

other provincial otiicials ■ 

Municipal presidents (mayors) 

Municipal councilloi 



Municipal Kecrctaries-treasurer> 
Total 

Municipal school leachen 



iiugiisn leacners 


^'"^^ 




Total 


1,000 


3,500 












10,000 




345 


7 000 








Total 


'A-ib 


17 000 









This table (loos not include the Thilippine Scouts, which are a part of the military 
estHl)lishnient of the United States, the commissioned officers of which are Americans, 
and the noncommissioned officers and other enlisted force of which, to the numberof 
5,000, are P'ilipinos; nor does it include the larj:e nmnber of unskilled employees of 
the Philippine jrovernment, all of whom are Filipinos, employed in such places as 
the street-cleaning dei)artment of the city of Manila, the work of the Benguet road, 
the office of the insular purchasing agent', ^"he board of health, etc. 

THK EDUCATION OF THE FILIPINOS. 

The work of providing ediicationai facilities for the Filipinos is as- 
sumed by the genonil government of the islands; and to promote that 
endeavor there has been established a department of public instruction. 

Thej-e are employed in this department between 2,500 and 3,000 
Filipino teachers, and nearly 1,000 American teachers, the latter 
engaged, primarily, in teaching English to the Filipino teachers in 
addition to the classes of children instructed by them. On the date of 
the last report of this department there were maintained lir~the 
^Archipelago about 2,000 primary schools and 38 secondary schools. 

In addition to these primary classes the government maintains a 
number of technological schools, including a trade school and an agricul- 
tural s'chool ; normal institutes for the improvement of the native teachers 
are held during each school vacation. There is also maintained a well- 
equipped nautical school, developing persons qualified to become officers 
in the interisland merchant marine, and with the enlargement of this 
school it is hoped that ultimately many of these positions can be filled 
by natives of the islands. In this connection attention is called to the 
fact that apprentices are taken on in the government printing office 
at Manila, with the gratifying result that many Filipinos are now 
learning the useful trades to be acquired in that establishment. 

>iight schools are maintained in the city of Manila and in other 
places for the education of adults and others who are not at liberty to 
attend day school, and there was at the time of the last report an 
average daily attendance of 10,000. 
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The civil-sorvice hnv, otforiiig iin immediate reward for ability to 
puss examination, has had a direct eti'ect in inciting the Filifmios to 
ac(iuire })ractical knowledge. At the lime American occupation was 
establislied there were not more than one or two Filipinos in the 
islands with a))ility to run a typewriter; there are now hundreds who 
are so ([ualiiied. Typewriting is IxMug taught in some of the schools. 

It may be said that the entin^ gorermuental structure erected in the 
islands is itself a school, as in each office will be found Filipinos in a 
position to observe and learn American methods of government. 

Under a receiit enactment of the Conunission. provision is made for 
bringing to the United States not less than loo Filipinos each year, 
who are to remain in this country for a i)eriod of four years, in differ- 
ent schools and colleges, for advanced instruction, and also fora thor- 
ough learning of Fnglish and American methods, and who upon their 
returai are obligated to submit to a competitive civil-service examina- 
tion, and if appointed to enter service under the government for at 
least the length of time spent by them in the United States. There 
are now in this country loo Filipinos being educated under this law, 
and steps have already been taken to arrange foi* the bringing over 
of others within the next few months. The return of these people 
to the islands and the dissemination of information by them will have 
a most ))eneticial and far-reaching effect. 

There have been established in four ditferent cities in the islands 
telegraph schools, with a view to fitting Filipinos to replace, as rap- 
idh' as possible, the Americans now enga<''ea as operators in thelele- 
graph service of the islands, which is in hai'mony with the general 
policy of utilizing Filipinos for all positions in the insular service for 
which they can qualify. 

In the last fiscal year the Bureau of Education expended 2,438,185 
pesos, in addition to the sums raised ))y the various municipalities and 
provinces, for school purposes. The Schurman Commission stated 
the Spanish expenditures in lS[)-ir for education at 4(»4,T31 pesos. 

In the instructions of the President, the Commission was enjoined 
to give especial attention to offering full op])ortunity to the people of 
the islands to accpiire the use of the English language. The Filipinos 
are eager to accjuire a knowledge- of our language. The native lan- 
guages are numerous and so unlike that no one of them can be employed 
as the common medium of communication. During the Spanish regime 
no effort was made to give the great body of the people an opportunity 
for learning Spanish, and but a small proportion of the total population 
has a knowledge of that language. To have based the education of the 
population upon the native language would have confined them to the 
horizon of tneir immediate surroundings, whereas the adoption of 
English as the language of th(^ schools will ultimately result in a com- 
mon language* throughout the islands and will open up to the population 
^he literature of the world. English has been adopted as the base of 
Instructions and results already accomplished fully justify this action. 

TTIK MONETARY SYSTEM. 

Under congressional authoiMty there has been inaugurated a com- 
plete curnmcy system, wdiich affords a fixed medium of exchange and 
thereby does away with the fluctuation in value which was such a 
menace to trade in the old davs. 
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The coinage of the islands is distinctive, showing that it is a coin of 
t\w Philippine Islands, and also showinu- such islands to be under the 
s()v(M"eignty of the United States. The silver coinage is l)ased upon 
the decimal system, ranging in value from the ten-eentavo piece to the 
one-peso piece. There is also a nickel coin of 5 centavos, and bronze 
coins of one and also one-half centavos. These coins have a fixed 
convertible value to the United States currency in the ratio of 2 to 1. 
A gold reserve is maintained for the purpose of preserving this parity. 

The islands have also a distinctive paper money, showing that it is 
an issue of the Philippine government under the sovereignty of the 
United States. These silver certificates are issued in the denomination 
of 2, 5, and 10 pesos and bear the vignettes, respectively, of Jose Rizal, 
a Filipino, McKinley^ and Washington. 

Merchants in the islands can buy exchange on New York by deposit- 
ing with the insular government Philippine currency by the payment 
of a premium of three7fourths of I per cent for demand drafts and of 
H per cent for telegraphic transfers. During the Spanish regime, as 
well as during the first years of American occupation, the currency of 
the Philippines was subject to the fluctuations of the silver-bullion 
market, and the trade of those islands was at the mercy of an ever- 
changing currency as well as an ever-clianging rate of exchange. 
This great obstacle to commercial development and stability has been 
removed bv the establishment of a fixed standard of value. 



In addition to the banks existing prior tp American occupation, 
branch banks have been established in Manila by the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York and the International "Banking Corporation, 
and one private American bank has been established. 

The inauguration of these banks is a great step forward in connect- 
ing the trade and financial afi'airs of the Philippines with those of the 
United States. 

PHILirPINES CONSTAl' CLARY. 

The disturbed conditions resulting from and continuing after the 
insurrection made it obvious that consideral)lG time must elapse before 
the civil police force of the municipalities of the archipelago would be 
able to maintain order. From time iui :.!^niorial the inhabitants of 
rural communities had been subjected to the incursions of ladrones, 
who preyed upon peaceable and industrious districts, and when pursued 
found refuge in the jungle and mountain fastnesses. It was deemed 
inconsistent with the idea of civil government that the military forces 
of the United States should exercise police powers even for the pur- 
pose of suppressing this evil; besides the expense involved in their use 
was very great, and the American soldier was ill-adapted by his train- 
ing to perform the functions of a policeman. Therefore, to meet the 
recjuirements of the situation, the Philippines constabulary was organ- 
ized. The past year has fully tested pie constabulary organization and 
has demonstrated both its theoretica'l and practical advantages. The 
men have proved obedient, loyal, and brave. They have been almost 
constantly engaged in clearing the provinces of cattle thieves and high- 
way robbers. The organization of this corps made possible the fur- 
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ther reduction of Aniorican troops in tlu^ iii'chipchio-o, until now there 
arc less tliun Hfteon tllou^and AnuM-ican soldiers stationed in' the Phil- 
ippines. 

The present enlisted force of the ('()nstal)ulaiT consists of about 
7,000 men, all natives of the Philippine Islands. The constabulary is 
coBimanded principally by American officers, although a few of the 
officers of the lower grades are Filipinos. The chief and assistant 
chiefs are officers of the Regular Army detailed to the Philippines 
constabulary under th(^ i)i'ovisi()ns of an act of Congress. To further 
promote the efhciency of the constabulary there have recently been 
niade a number of appointments to the grade of lieutenant from among 
the graduates of military schools in the United States. 

The consta))ulary is maintained from the revenues of the l^hilippine 
Islands^ 

MKANS OF COMMUNKWTION. 

Pofifal and icJegraph xtTricr-. — Post-offices have been established 
throughout the (M]tii-e archiptdago, and mail matter is promptly 
forwarded from point to point with safety and reasonable regularity. 
The posttll facilities include the issuance of money orders, which is an 
important factor, for commercial banks do not exist in the islands 
outside of Manila. Iloilo. and Cebu. Free-delivery service has been 
established foi' the city of Manila, the entire force of letter carriers 
being natives of the Phili])})ine Islands, In the smaller towns of the 
archipelago, where the ])usiness does not justify the salary of a post- 
mastei-, teachers, officers of the constabulary, provincial and munici- 
pal officials, are appointed ])\)stmasters in addition to their other 
duti(vs with slight extra compensation. At the present time there are 
esta))lished in the Philippine Islands more than two hundred post- 
offices. The rates of postage are tlu^ same as in the United States. 

T>'h'(irnp}t Uiu'^. — During military operation it was found necessary 
to construct telegraph and telephone lines connecting Manila with 
nearly ev(M"v municipalitv in the islands, and in this manner some 
JS.tHH) mihvs of overland teh^graph lines and cable were constructed. 
The withdi-awal of garrisons necessitated the abandonment of many 
of the stations ])y the military, and these stations are being taken 
over by the civil government as fast as skilled operators can be 
secured. At the present time the archipelago is gridironed with S,000 
miles of land and sea telegraph and ca})le lines, and commercial mes- 
sages can be sent to practically all points throughout the archipelago at 
rates considerably less than prevail in the United States. 

This is a great help to the commercial interests in the Philippines, 
which long suffered for want of adequate mail and telegraphic 
comnmnication. 

llie v<"ir P(ic[fjc rri'/Vr.— The opening of the new Pacific cable on 
July 4, liK)4, furnishes a direct means of communication between 
the United States and the Philippine Islands, and reduces, the cost of 
messages not only to the (xovernment, but to private individuals, and 
is of vast importance both to the Government and to the commercial 
world. 

IlUjh'irayii. — The general subject of impr(>ved transportation has 
been given primary consideration, especially in so far as it relates to 
highways. Extensive repairs and improvements to existing highways 
have been carried on throughout the provinces. For the general 
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supervision of this work a bureau of engineering has been established 
and has for its representatives in the provinces the provincial super- 
visor. Although handicapped by losses of draft animals, the unsettled 
condition of labor, and remoteness from an adequate base of sup- 
plies, excellent progress has been made in the work of building new 
roads. This work has generally been performed under the direction 
of army engineers. 

Nearly $3,000,000 have been expended in the construction of what 
might be termed trunk line wagon roads which, primarily designed for 
military purposes, nevertheless are open to and afford facilities for the 
farmer and producer in civil life; $40,000 have been appropriated for 
a road from Vigan to Bangued, some 22 miles; $40,000 nave been 
appropriated for another from Bacon to Bulasan, some 35 miles; and 
field surveying parties are at work on seven other roads which, when 
completed,"^ will cost the government at least $50,000. There is in the 
course of construction at the present time what is known as the 
Benguet wagon road. It is estimated that this road when completed 
will cost over $1,000,000, and will cover a distance of 35 miles from 
Pozorrubio, in the province of Pangasinan, to Baguio, in the province 
of Benguet. This road is ))eing constructed on comparatively easy 
grades and of proper width so that it may he used as an ordinary 
highway and also as the roadbed of an electric or steam road. It will 
furnish an easy and convenient passage to the highlands of Benguet, 
where the Commission has already constructed a sanitarium for invalid 
civil employees. It is the intention to ultimately make Benguet a 
recuperating station not only for the civil government, but for the 
militar}^ establishment as well, and it is thought that the beneficial 
results derived from a short stay in Benguet will obviate the necessity 
of returning so many employees and soldiers to the United States each 
year for recuperation in a colder climate, and will thus be a saving 
to the insular government as well as to theiJnited States Government. 

The above pertains to roads which have been and are being built 
and paid for by the Philippine central government, and is only a small 
proportion of the amount which has l)een expended by the provinces 
in the construction of new, and in the repair of old roads and 
bridges. During the last fiscal" year one province expended almost 
^20,000 for this purpose, and the amount of work which has been done 
in this manner will be appreciated when it is considered that there are 
39 provinces in the islands. The central government has also made 
loans to almost all of the provinces — in some instances to the amount 
of ^25,000 — for the construction of highways and the repair of roads 
and bridges, and the provincial governments have been authorized to 
expend provincial funds for the same purpose. 

The demand has been for the construction of roads passable during 
th(^dry season, but this policy produces no permanent roads and 
requires extended and expensive repairs annually; therefore, attention 
is being directed to the construction annually of a number of miles of 
permanent roads in each of the provinces. 

PUBLIC DOMAIN. 

Piibllc landfi. — The total amount oi; land in the Philippines is approxi- 
mated at 74,000.000 acres. Of this amount it is estimated that about 
5,000,000 acres are owned by individuals, leaving in public lands about ' 
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(li*. 000. 000. 'I'hc hmd h;i-- iievci- hccn surveyed iuid these amounts urc 
(>-^lilu;ltes. 

'I'lie luilitiii'v u-()\-eniuieiit which existed up to July 1, llMJi!. liad no 
l)>)\\ei- to part wilii the public laud heloun-inu- to the rriited States, as 
that power hidonu'ed to Congress. 

In the Philippiiu^ u-ovcM-uuieut act of July 1. H»o2, Congress con- 
v(\v(h1 to th(\oo\-eninient of the Philii)piu(> I>!an(ls all ])ul)lie property, 
includiui^- the' public: lands ceded to th(> TniKHl States under the treaty 
of l*aris. imd directed that n-()\(M-inu"nt (o classify accordino- to its 
a^-ricultui-al character iuid pi-oductiveiie». and to inuiiediatoly make 
rules and re^'ulations foi- the hnis(>. sale, oi' other disposition of the 
pu})lic huid.s otluM' than tiniltcr smd niinei'al Innds, with the proviso, 
howe\-er. that such rules and reu'ulatioiis wvvv not to u'o into ett'ect or 
hav(> the foirc^ of l:iw until they should h;i\i> i.cceived the approval of 
the President and sut»niitted. by him to (\)n<i're>s. 

'J'he bui'eau of ])ublic land>. ns ith a comin'tent personnel, was 
inunediately estat)lished, charji-ed with the duly' of makin^i- the neees- .. 
sai-y preliminary iincstioation atul draftinc' the I'ules and reticulations, 
which ha\e bc(Mi enacted into law l)y the lion (M'tuuent, and are -now 
Ixd'ore the ConoTcvs of the I'nited St.,a!(v^: and uidess such law is dis- 
a])])roved or amended by Conu-res-, durinc- the ])i'(^sent session, they 
will at tli(> (dose of the >e----i()n ha\(^ the foi'ce and (di't^ct of law in the 
Philippine Kland>. 

Fdi'isi rij.- '\\\\> (Miactment of ('one-i'ess also authoriztnl the disposi- 
tion of the timber, ti-ec-. fore-^t-.. and forest ])roducts on lands leas(^d 
oi' d(Mnised by the e-owrmnent of tlu^ Phili})pine Isla?ids undei" such 
re^ndations a-- it mi^'ht pi-esrribe. 

The foi'e^ts of the Philij)pin(^ Islands are enormously rich in hard 
woods a4id dyewoocU. unci in the e-i^^at vari(dy of trees yielding valuabh' 
gums and I'ubbiM- and guita-pcuxdia. 

Many valual)le \ arieties of tiinbiM' an^ without mai'ket value at the 
])i-e>>ent tinn^ because their ])i'()])ei-ties arc^ unknown. 

A well-e(]uipped timlxM'-tesiiug laboratory has be(>n (Established at 
Manila and imj)oi-t:int practii-al tests for tln^ purpose^ of ascertaining 
the (jualitiesof the diilerent lMiili[)pine wood-^ ha\-e alr(>ady been made. 

'rher(^ WW a nuMilxM' of woods whose str(Migth has ])een .'^•ientiticaliy 
detei'nnne<l to bc^ greater than the Amei-ican pig-nut hickory, which is 
understood to withstand the greate>t strain of any of the American 
woods. --^' 

A scientilic --tudy ha> be(Mi made of the best means of extracting 
gum^. i-ubber. and gutta-i)erclia from the standing trees, and eveiT 
(dfort is being niade to tetudi the natives of the islands how th(^, prod- 
ucts may l)e s<'cured and the output incrinised without pernranent 
injury to tlie foi-(\sts, 

The ])ublic forest- and forest r(>sei've> of the Philippine Islands are 
h(dd and administered for the ])rotection of the public interests, the 
utility and safi^ty of tlu^ forests, and theii' ])(M"pet.uation in productive 
condition. 

This ^vork of ])reservation and ])rotection of the forests and forest 
})roducts is ]")erformed under an organized branch of the insular gov- 
enunent, with a cori)s of expert forest<'rs and rangers throughout the 
islands. The r(>gulati()ns j)rovi(le for a system of selection and num- 
ber of ti'ces to be cut for timber puri)()ses, an.d also a tax per cubic 
foot, basiul on tlu^ character of the timber. 
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Tho ^ovornmont duos on forostrv products ai'c collected b}- provin- 
cial tivasurers and covei'ed into th(> insular treasury. The cost of 
niaintaininw- the forestry service is deducted from the revenues so 
received and the })alance reniainino- is divided between the provincial 
and municipal o-ovennnents in the province from which the products 
originally come. 

Durino- the fiscal year 1!^()3 the operating expense of the forestry 
service amounted to $Hr),2<):>.3(:) Ignited States currency and the reve- 
nues collected amounted to r^.")27.4I4.(S5 Mexican. 

Mihenils. Soo!i after the occupation of the islands by the Ameri- . 
cans a mining- bureau was established which, of necessity, under the 
limited authority of the then existing governments confined its work 
to investigation of and repoi't upon mines and claims, to the translation 
of Spanish laws, decre(\s, and documents, to the gathering of informa- 
tion as to the results of prospectiirg. and to the preparation of reports 
on th(^ more important minerals found in the islands, and to laboratory 
work and assays on s})ecimens sul)mitted. 

The most important work of the mining bureau has been its institu- 
tion of a system of mineralogical and geological surveys. A museum 
of geological specimens and a laboratory for scientific research and 
assay iuw maintained. 

6W//. — Coal is known to exist in many of the diflerent islands of the 
Archipelago, and some of the deposits are very extensive. Testimonv^ 
is unanimous that the Philippine coals do not clinker, nor do they soil 
the boiler tubes to any such extent as doflapanese and Australian coals. 
It has been demonstrated that coal from several deposits in the Philip- 
pine Islands will coke. 

These coals have been given practical t^ in the vessels engaged in 
tho coasting trade of the Archipelago, with very satisfactory results as 
regards their steam-making properties. Prior to American occupa- 
tion the shipping in Philippine waters was dependent upon coals 
imported at great distance, whereas local coals are now being utilized, 
and it is believed will be mined in sufficient quantities to more than 
meet the heavy demands of shipping in those waters. 

The island of -Batan is spoken of as '"a solid mass of coal." An 
electric railway is now nearing completion, which will connect this 
mine with a deep-water harbor. It is to be developed by private 
corporations, under the direction of an officer of the Engineer Corps 
of the Army detailed, with a competent force of skilled miners, for 
the purpose of carrying on a systematic examination of the deposits, 
to determine their extent and value. 

Gold^ copper, and otlur met ah. — There are well-known deposits of 
gold, copper, and other metals throughout the islands. A mineralog- 
ical map has been prepared, showing the authenticated mines and 
proved mineral deposits of value, but which does not purport to repre- 
sent all mineral deposits in the islands. 

Mhu)((/ cidlnts. — Upon the passage of the Philippine government act 
of July 1, the mineral deposits in public lands in the Philippine Islands 
were declared to he free and open to exploration, occupation, and, pur- 
chase, and the land in which they are found to occupation ,and 
purchase, by citizens of the United States, or of the Philippine Islands, 
and in pursuance thereof, an enactment was passed by the Philippine 
Commission prescribing regulation* governing the location and manner 
of recording mining claims, and the amount of work necessary to hold 
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possession of n minin<i- cliiini. Th(> administrative ^vo^k with rcfor- 
enc(^ to titles to jnininj;- elaiins was transferred to the huivau of puhlie 
hinds, and tlic hureau of mines of the insular ^■ovcrnnient has con- 
tiniK^d its work of (d}ccti\-ely carryinf'- out reconnoissances of the 
important mineral rei^-ions of th(i Philii)pin(>s in order that accurat<^ 
information, of vahu^ to the ])i'()spector, th(> miner, and the capitalists 
may he made availahle and the (levelo})ment of the mining industry 
may he stimulated. 

I'p to June P)<». Il*o3, there liad be't^n piVMMited for I'ecord 357 lode 
claims, l>r) plac(M' claims. ♦> coal claims, and 141 claims the charact<^r 
of which was not desiu-natcMl. making a total of 'MK These claims 
were scatt.(M-ed throughout th(^ ditlerent pro\inces of the archipelago. 

J^//vV///////\ .— The inhabitants of the Philippine Islands are essen- 
tially an agricultural peo[)le. Agi'iculturi^ had, nevertheless, up to 
the time of American ()ccu])ation. been cai-ri(Hi on in a, very primitive 
fashion, with rude implements and anti(iuated machinery, and without 
the enn)I()yment of suitable methods of cultivation. The residts 
obtained, ex'cn under such conditions, ati'orded proof of the favoral)le 
character of tlu' climate and tln^ natural richness of the soil. 

The insulai" gov(>rnment has created a bureau of agriculture to con- 
. duct investigations and dissendnat(^ useful information with reference 
to th(^ agricultural resource's of the Philii)pine Islands, the methods 
of cultivation at present in \()gue and their improvement, the j)rac- 
ticability of introducing new and valuable agriciiltui-al products, the 
introdnction of new domesticated animals, and the improvement of 
th(> hi-eeds of domesticatcui animals now in the islands, and, in general, 
to ])romote the dev(doj)ment of the agricultural resources of the 
country. 

A competent cori)> of scientitic assistants has been engaged, and sur- 
veys of the soil ha\-e Ixmmi made thioughout diti'erent parts of the 
archi])elago. with a view to deternniung its adaptability for various 
products. 

It has been shown that many vegetables p(H'uliar to the United States 
and the tcMuperate y.ono can be cultivated to adxantage in the Philippine 
Islands. Irish })otatoes. pea>. tomatocvs. })eets, and other vegeta))l(\s 
have b(>en successfully i-eproduced in the Philippines from American 
^eod. as w(>ll as imj^rove^cHarieties of the orange and lemon brought 
fi'om C alifoi-nia. Pear, peach, apricot, and plum trees have been suc- 
cessfully introduced in the highlands. 

An ex])(M-imental station for the testing of seeds and the growing of 
plants and trcMvs not indigenous has been esta}>lished in Manila, where 
it can be conducted under the imnunliate direction of the officials of the 
bureau, and. where the results here ohtain(>d justify, the work is carried 
on in other ])ai'ts of the archipelago where soil investigations have dem- 
onstrat(>d a possible successful result. 

A gr(>at many ])u})lications upon the culture of agricultural products 
in the l^hilip))ines. >uch as cacao, tobacco, cocoanut, and others, ^have 
been ])repared and disscMuinated for guidance and information. These 
bulletins and pui)lications contain a large amount of prac^tical informa- 
tion, enlightening th(^ public as to the agi'icultural possibilities in the 
Philippines and aiding the int(dligent Filipino agriculturists to im- 
prove their methods of cultivation. 

Steps have been taken to ri>hal)ilitate the coffee industry })y demon- 
strating that immunity frouj di.sea>e and inscM-t pests may be o})tained 
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h\ the selection of a vigorous variety of cotfee and the adoption of the 
best systems of cultivation and treatment. The cotfee industry in the 
Philippines was annihilated prior to American occupation by blight 
and an insect which destroyed the plant. 

Pr()l)ably no country in the world produces a greater number of 
valuable tiber plants than do the Philippine Islands. Manila hemp 
occupies an exclusive position among libers, and the question of its 
continued improvement and increased development has been carefully 
inv(\<tigated and recommendations and reports made thereon. 

It? the past the vegetables sold in Manila were chiefly itnported from 
China and were a continual source of danger on account of the pos- 
sibh' introduction of disease, and for this reason the successful iatro- 
duction and cultivation of vegetables will have a most far-reaching 
eflect. 

The bureau of agriculture has demonstrated that forage for animals 
can be successfully grown in the Philippines, whereas in the past it 
has been necessary to import the same at a high price. 

It was demonstrated under insular-government auspices that on 
well-fertilized land with frequent irrigation ten crops of teosinte can 
be grown in one year with a yield of 185 tons gi-een and 30 tons dry 
fodder pei' acre. A iield of alfalfa sown on January was cut three 
times before August 31. the last cut yielding at the rate of 2 tons 
green and 1,800 pounds dr}' per acre. 

With the heavy loss of horned cattle, due to rinderpest and the 
ravages of surra and glanders among the horses of the archipelago 
during the first few years of American occupation, it became increas- 
ingly important to restock the islands with the draft animals to which 
the Filipinos are accustomed, as well as to introduce new draft animals 
and improve existing breeds. 

The insular government, following the intent-of Congress expressed 
in the appropriation of a relief fund, has purchased, throughout the 
difi'erent countrie> of the Orient, several thousands of carabao, the 
work animal of the Philippines in agriculture, and with a view to 
restocking the farms, sold them to the native farmers at less than the 
actual cost price to the government. This work is still under way. 

A stock farm where breeding* experiments can be conducted has 
been established, and steps taken for the importation of stallions, 
jacks, and mares. .In fact, a number have already been sent to the 
islands. It is believed that this work will develop a type suited to the 
demands of the Philippines. 

The establishment of a serum laboratory, and the manufacture of 
the necessary serum, has made it possible for the government to take 
up vigorously the work of inmiunizing all horned cattle remaining in 
the Philippines, as well as all that are imported, to prevent a recur- 
rence of devastation hy rinderpest. 

The effort of the insular government for the prevention of rinder^, 
pest, by a scientific method of inoculation, has met with a marked suc- 
cess, and the inoculation has proved to be efi'ective in stopping the 
ravages of the disease. 

An agricultural college has been established on the grounds of the 
government farm, in the island of Negros, for practical instruction in 
agriculture, and an experiment station is conducted in connection with 
said college. ^ 
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A u'ovorntnont farm and ox})eriinent station has also boon ostablishod 
in tln' island of Luzon, and anothor on tlu> island of Mindanao. 

77n i>iirrh(is< of f/i, frnir III /ids. ---'V\\Q, vowvsG, to V)C pursuod by the 
Philippino (i-()\(n-niiuMit in suslainin<^- tlio now rohitions between the 
c'hui-ch and tho stato nocossai'ily rosultinu- from the transfer of the Phil- 
i[)pino Islands from Spani>li \o Amorioan sovoroignty. wtis sot forth 
in tho Jnstiut'tions of tho President to tho Pliilippine Commission, as 
follows: 

It will 1)0 tho duty rif tho Cfiiniiii^Jsion to mako a thornujrh investigation- into the 
titk's t(i tho lar<rt' tra<'t- oi' land hold or clainieii by individuals or by religious orders; 
into tho justico (if tho claims and coinijlaints niado a^rainst such landholdei-s by the 
]>ooplo of tho i>laii<l. or any part of tlu^ poo})le, and to seek by wise and peaceable 
nicasnros a just settloniont of the controvorsios and re<lross of wrongs which have 
causod strife and Moodshod in tho pa.-t. In tho performance of this duty the Com- 
mission is enjoined to s(H' that no injustico is done; to have regard for substantial 
riirhts and o'iuit\-, disre<:arding tochnit'alitios so far as substantial right permits, and 
to ol)>crv(' tho f(')llowinL^ rules: 

That the provision of tin- treaty of Paris ])ledging the United States to the protec- 
tion of all ri^dits of pro]H'rty in the i^lan(ls, and as well the princi})Ie of our own 
(iov(M-mnont which prohibits tho takin^r of private pro])erty without due process of 
law. shall not be violated: that the welfare of thei)ooploof the islands, which should 
be a iiaramonnt consideration, shalJ 1k> attained consistently with this rule of pro{)- 
orty ri<rlit; tliat if it becomes necessary for tho pid)lic interest of the -people of the 
islanil,- to di.-])o.-e of cla-iiii?- to propert\- which the Commission finds to be not lawfully 
aci|uirod and hj^ld, di-^jiositioii >ha!l be made thereof by due U'<:al jjrocedure, in which 
there shall !>e full oi)[)ortunity for fair and impartial hearing and judgment; that if 
till' >amo ]>ublic interests roijuiro the extinjrnisbment of property rights lawfully 
ac'juii'ed and heM. ilue compon>ation shall be made out of the public treasury there- 
for; that no form of religion and no nnni>ter of religion shall be forced upon any 
community or upon any citizen of the islands: that, upon the other hand, no minis- 
ter of reli-ion -hall be intei-feroil with or molostt-d in following his calling; and that 
the separation between state and chtirch shall bo real, entire, iihd absolute. 

At tlio time of the transfer of sovereignty throe religious orders, 
tho Pominicans, Auo-tistinian>. and Rocoletos. who were o.stablished 
in tho PhilLp])ino> under S})anish rido. hold about 420,000 acres of 
agricidtiiral lands. Th(\so land> worc^ occupied })y native tenants 
iiiton>oly hostiU' to tho friars, and that hostility was^ unquestionably 
sliai'<'d by tli(^ \ast majority of tho p(M)p]o of tho islands. The relation 
of th(\M' landlords to their tenants and to tho entire people was one of 
tho chief caiisos of irritation :ind roi)ollion under Spanish rule. 

Tho now conditions made it manifest that tho interostof the religious 
oi'dors ro(iiiirod that thoy should convert into money this property, 
which th(\v could no longer poacofidly enjoy or practically make use- 
ful. At ti]o same time tho p(^aco and order of the community, the 
good will of tho people toward th(^ Government of the United States, 
and tlie interest of an eifocti\"(^ sotth-mont and disposition of all ques- 
tions arising botwoon the clun'ch and state in the islands made it 
0(iually dosini))lo that th(\so lands should be purchased by the state and 
that op])ortunity to secure title upon reasonable terms should be 
oll'orod to tlio t(>niints and to the other inhabitants of the islands. 

'V\w act of Congress a])pro\ cd July I, VM)'>, commonly known as the 
" Philippino govornment act." authorized tho Commission to acquire 
title to tho lands of religious orders h(dd in such large tracts as to 
injuriously ati'oct the peace and welfare of the people of the islands; to 
. i.N^^uo bonds in payment for such land: to sell the land, with a prefer- 
onc(^ to actual settlors and occupants: and to apply the proceeds to 
paying tho principal and interest of tho bonds. 

Covornor Taft, being about to return from Washington to his post 
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at Manila, was directed to stop at Konie for the purpose stated in the 
followinj^ extract from his instructions: 

Iti view, therefore, of the critical situation of this subject in the Philippines, and 
of the apparent impossibility of disposing of the matter there by negotiation with the 
friars themselves, the President does not feel at liberty to lose the opportunity for 
effective action afforded by your presence in the West." He wishes you to take" the 
sul)ject up tentatively with the ecclesiastical superiors, who must ultimately, deter- 
mine the friars' course of conduct, and endeavor to reach at least a basis of negotia- 
tion along the lines which will be satisfactory to them and to the l*liilippine govern- 
ment, accompanied by a full understanding on both sides of the facts and of tlie 
views and purposes of the parties to the negotiation, so tliat when Congress shall 
have acted the business may proceed to a conclusion without delay. 

The conference suggested by this instruction resulted in a full and 
satisfactory understanding as to the methods to be adopted for disposing 
of the various questions arising out of the separation of church jind 
state in the Philippine Islands required by the change of sovereignty 
and the sale of the friar lands. 

_The church authorities at Rome, having favorably considered the 
proposition to purchase the agricultural lands of the three great reli- 
gious orders, appointed an apostolic delegate, with such powers as 
could be conferred upon him, to complete the negotiations and transfer. 
The apostolic delegate, Monsignor Jean Baptiste Guidi, Archbishop 
of Stauropoli, reached the islands in the fall of VM)'2, and negotiations 
were at once begun. 

The Conmiission had previously caused said lands to be surveyed, 
classified, and valued. The negotiations, however, occupied consider- 
ble time, for it appeared that the friars had complicated their title to 
a large portion of the lands by alleged transfers to private individuals 
and companies, and it eventually became necessary to bring these 
parties into the conference. It was well-ni h impossible to come to 
an agreement respecting the value of the land, and in order to deter- 
mine the value, representatives of the various companies and other 
interests were invited to attend a hearing where numerous witnesses 
were called upon to testify. After numerous propositions and counter 
propositions had been rejected an agreement was reached whereby was 
closed the purchase of 410.000 acres at a price of §7,239,000 in gold. 

This amount was paid in cash from funas realized from the sale of 
bonds of the Philippine government bearing interest at the rate of 
4 per cent per annum, which bonds were sold in the United -States at 
the rate of ^107.577. 

Kespecting the settlement of this matter, (lovernor Taft, in his report 
as civil governor for the year 1903, says: 

It is thought that the result of these negotiations and the purchase of the lands 
form a most important step in the rehabilitation of the i)eo])le of the islands and 
tliat the readjustment of their relations to the Koman Catholii' Church, which can 
not but be of material benefit in a political way to the iuvsular and provincial goyern- 
ments * * *. We can not prophesy that the adjustment will rid us entirely of 
the agrarian questions. There will be "doubtless litigation and local centers of "dis- 
turbance growing out of government landlordism; but the elimination of the friars 
from the question can not but tend greatly to facilitate satisftctory adjustments. 
During the last six months I have been in receij)! of petitions from tenants in the 
provinces of Cavite and Laguna, where the agrarian question has been most bitter, 
urging the purcha.se of the lands, with a statement that the tenants fully understood 
that the lands are to be sold to them and that tliey are to pay for the same. 

The visit to Rome was watched with intense interest by the i)eople of the islands, 
and had it not resulted in a purchase of the lands, my judgment is that great disap- 
pointment would have been felt. * * * The number of friars in the islands is 
rapidly diminishing from year to year, and with tiie adjustment of the land question 
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iiiid tl.(- division of tlic proceeds botwoon tlie prdcM's and tlio church, and tlie use of 
the j.art helon>rin,L' to tlu- Hoiiian diurcli for improvement of the PhiUppineChurch, 
we may rcasonal)!)- hope tliat in a decade the a.trrarian and ])oHtical (juestion of the 
fmrs "in the i*hilippines will liave been cotnpletely removed from amonir the 
obstacles to L'odd y;(ivernii lent with which the Americans, in c<jming to the islands 
and assnmini: control thereof, were confi'ontech 

WKATHKK lURKAl SKRVK^E. 

TIkm'o is in[iintaiiiocl })v tlii' lMiili})piii(> o()V(>i'niii(Mit a Aveathorburotiu - 
s(MA-ic(> with a (-(Mitral oi^cv in Manila and with tifty stations throut^'-hout 
tho (Mitir(> Arclii|)(^la^-(). fi'oni wlrich daily t(^l(^oTuj)hi(' ri^ports are inacie 
to ]\Ianila. TIk^so stations afi^ woll 0(iuii)i)(Hi to dctermino toinp(M-a- 
tinv. winds, hinnidity. and sci-;nii(; disturl)an('(^s. There is also main- 
tained a station on th(> island of (ruani whieh is of o-reat importance in 
forecastino- typhoons lilady to endano-er the shipping' interests in the 
seas of the Philippine Archipelago. ()n(M)f the o-reatest dano-ers to 
navigation in t]i(> Phili])pin«> Islands results from typhoons. The ben- 
elits conferred by th(^ weather biirc^aii in f()]'e\yarnino- shippinec of the 
comino" of typhoons is incalculable. Storm sio-nals are hoisted in the 
principal i)()rts. wIkm'c they can be >e(Mi readily by shii)ping, and, fur- 
th(M-more. vessels are ad\i^(Hl of api)roaching ty])li()ons by the customs 
tiuthoriti(\>.. 

In the central oiiice at Manila ther(> are HJ> instrunnints for direct 
o])S(M'vati()n and ?>4 self-reo-isterino- instruments of th(^ finest and most 
-modern manufacture in o})e ration luuler the direction of the most com- 
]>etent >cienti>ts. One of the most imj)()rtant and indispensable- works 
l)erform(Kl hy thi.s weather service is the ratini»' of the chronometers 
of th(^ s}ii])pino- in that section of the world. 

A croj) s(>rvice is maintained and weather bulletins issued, which 
are cari'ied in the Knoiish and Spanish ])apers as items of news, and 
many of \\\o numicijjalities in every ])rovince have contril)uted to this 
servic(\ 

ETIIN()L()(n'. 

The ethnolocrical survey of the non-Christian tribes in the Pliilip- 
piiu's has been und(M^way in th(^ hands of competent ethnologists and 
anthi-()])ol()oists for th(^ })ast two years, and nuich valuable infor- 
mtition and many documents })ertainino- to the law. history, languao-e, 
and religion of these tribes, as well as many valuable photographs, 
have h(MMi obtaineul. Many valuable contributions to the world's 
kn()wl(>(ig(^ of th(^ trilxN of tfie islands ha\-e been made by these scieii- 
tists. A careful scM'ies of eiuunerations and estimates pltu-e the pagan 
inhabitiints of the Phili})pines at about 4<m).()00 and the Mohammedans 
at about -Aiu^JHH). 

Aside from it.s, scientitic value, the woi'k of this ethnological sur- 
vey will supply nuuTi information essential to the formation and estab- 
lishment of proper government for these tribes. 

I'HiLieriNK Kxiiiurr at st. loijis kxi'osition. 

The Philippine government, at a cost of nearly $1,000,000, is making 
at the Louisiana Purchase K\])ositi()n at St. Louis an elaborate exhibit 
of Philip])ine products, art. ethnology, education, and habits of the 
people. There has been allotted for this purpose about 45 acres of 
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spaco witliin the ox})ositi()n grounds, and tliere will be brought from 
tho Philippines, approximately, 1,:2<>0 Filipinos and 14,000 tons of 
exhii)its and building materials. Of these. Filipinos, from (300 to 800 
are in the military service of the Philippine government or are in the 
Philippine Scouts, an organization which is a part of the United States 
military forces in those islands. 

They will be accompanied by the Philippines Constabulary band of 
So pieces. 

This exhibit at St. Louis will afford an opportunity for tho people 
of the United States to ac(iuire information relative to the Philippines 
in a more graphic ijianner than has yet been off'ered. The Philippine 
government will send to the United States during the period of the 
exposition an honorary conunission of fifty prominent Filipinos, who 
will visit St. Louis and other cities, and in that manner gain a practi- 
cal knowledge of AmeTicaii institutions and methods, which, upon their 
return, will be of great l)enetit, and will undoubtedly do much to pro- 
mote nmtual good feeling and tradi^ relations between the two countries. 



The Philippine government act of Congress of July 1, 1902, pro- 
vided that when the President sotljrected the Philippire Commission 
should order a census of the Philippine Islands to be taken, and that 
two years after the completion and publication of this census, if condi- 
tions at that time warranted th(> same, a general election should be called 
for the choice of delegates to a popular assembly of the people in the 
Philippine Islands, <^iic^i assiMubly would constitute the lower house 
of a legislative body, of which the Philippine Commission woiUd be 
the upper bi-anch. 

Under this Congressional authority the Philippine government has 
completed the taking of a cen>us of "the islands, paid for out of Phil- 
ippine revenues. The censu^^ data generally collected in such work in 
the United States has been secured and amplitied in the Philippine' 
census. 

^ The compilation of the returns is now in progress in Washington 
and will pro))ably be ready foi'i)ublication the latter part of tbis year. 
This census will afford the first complete and reliable data relative to 
the Philippine Islands, and will serve as a basis for future guidance in 
many important matters and undertakings, 

TUE PHILIPPINES CUSTOMS TARIFF. 

The customs tariff and regulations first enforced by the American 
authorities in the Archipelago were based upon those of the Spanish 
administration with certain changes made from time to time. It was 
felt, however, from the })eginning that they should be revised, for, 
aside from substantial oJ)jecti()ns to the rates of duties imposed, there 
were others due lo the manner in which they were expressed and 
computed. ' ^ 

This condition w^as unsatisfactory both to the government and the 
commerce of the islands, and as soon as the more pressing claims of 
the insular government permitted, arrangements were made to revise 
the customs tariff" and regulations and have them conform to the 
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peculiar conditions of the ishuuls, their uctiial and i)otontial dcvelop- 
nuMit, tlio, revenues necessary foi" the administration and development 
thereof, and the propriety of imposing- thr i)urden of taxation on those 
articles best ahh^ to hear a .n^hitively hioji tarill. while allowing'- articles 
of prime necessity to enter under a low rii.te. 

'hie revision of thc^ tariff was connnenced by a board of officers 
appoint(Hl for tliat pur])ose at Manila, then turned ov-in* to the Philip- 
pine Connuission. whos(> •j)rcliminary drr.ft was forwarded to Wash- 
in^'ton and opportunity ^rivou to the (>\uorters and importers of the 
United States to exi)ress their opinituis. This privileij^e wa.s also 
extend(Hl to the m(>rchants and expoi'tt^vs and importers in Manila, in 
public hearin^i-s, Ix'fore th(^ PliiIi])])in(W.:iri]l' was formally enacted into 
law. and the views of all w(mv e-iviMi \U(^ e'reatest consideration. The 
tariff law was finally enacted by tlu^ Phili])pine j^-overnment, and subse- 
(juently riM-eived the approval of the (.'onurc^ss of tlie Tnited States. 

The i-ates in no case. excei)t on articles of luxury, such as sparkling 
wines and iiiu' chiira. are hi(,di. Artichvs of necessity have been taxed 
litrhtly. tho^e ncH'ded in the d(n-el()j)miMit t)f ae-riculture and for the 
improvement of roads and transpoi-tation are also low. Prohil)itive 
rates hav(^ been {tv()idt>d, and the ra])id ])r()i)Tess and development of 
the islands have l)een kept steadily in view, toe-other with the other 
side of the (juestion, that the insular e-ov(U'nment must have revenue 
for current expenses and for needed im})rovements. The duties, on 
the wholi\ ari^ lower than the old Spanish tai'itf or the tarill at preseiit 
in force in tlu^ TnitiHl States. The present tarill' will a^■era^:e about 
Isi \)vv cent ad valorem. 

The enactment of Congress approving the Phili])pine taritf adopted 
by the Philippine governnuMit also pi-ovided for a reduction of :>') per 
c(>nt of the Dingley tarit!' upon imports into the Uiuted States from 
the Philippines, and. fui-ther, that all duties collected in the'United 
States on articlivs coming from the Philippines, as well as tonnage 
dues, should be held as a se])a!'at(>, fund to be paid into the Philippine 
frcnisury for the benefit of the islands; also that the Philippine govern- 
ment should refund the expert duties imposed upon hemp and other 
products of those island> in the event the same were expoRted to the 
United States. 

The effect of these two ])rovisions of law has been that the Philip- 
pine government has been calUnl u])on. during the first fifteen months 
of the operation of this hiw. to , refund upon exports to the I'nited 
States more than ><'4(H).(>oo in excc'-s of the fund accruing to its credit 
from duties im})osed at United States ])()rts ui)on imj)orts from the 
Philipjrine Islands. 

FOKKUJN (M)MMKHrK. 

Uomplete ]*hilippine trade statistics during Spanish administration 
are not available, (>-xcept those for an occasional year or two. though 
enouj^ih reliable data warrant tlu^ statiMiient that, based on an annual 
average valuation of !?^85,<hk).()()() worth ot^ imports and exports, the 
United Kingdom, United Statics. Spain, and Uhina have been tlue chief 
])eneli('iaries of that tj'adt^ in th(> ])ast. enjoying practically 80 })er cent 
of tlu^ total commerce. While these countries continue to hold a 
lai'ge ])oi"ti()n of the trade, the business transacted since American 
occupation indicates a wider distribution as well as a relative change 
in the amount credited for recent vears. 
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During^ the five years of American administration the islands' 
commerce has increased more than 150 per cent, advancing from 
$25,000,000 in 1899 to $40,350,000 in 1900, to $53,490,000 during the 
next year, then to $5(5,000,000 in 1902, and at the close of the year 
ending June 30, 1903, the commerce had reached a value of more than 
$66,000,000. 

In the exports we find a showing that is remarkable, though adverse 
agricultural conditions have limited development along some lines. 
With but $12,000,000 worth of products in 1899, the trade has steadily 
increased each year until in 1903 it amounted to over $33,000,000, or 
suflScient to bring about a slight balance of trade in favor of the 
islands. 

Trade with the United Kingdom, aside from its colonial possessions 
has, until 1902, ranked first in importance; as a general rule taking 
about one-third of the total, always receiving more of the if^land's prod- 
ucts than her exports there would pay for. \ 

The United States was second in importance up to the time of the 
enormous increase in direct shipments of Manila hemp, the legislation 
passed by Congress on March 8, 1902, enabling this country to take 
tront rank almost immediately. The treasury of the Philippines, 
however, has sufl'ored at the expense of the American hemp interests, 
and at the close of the last fiscal year we find the amount of duties 
collected on Philippine products coming to this country and returned 
to the insular treasury as a separate fund for the benefit of the islands, 
has far from equaled the export rebate to American shippers. 

The significance of these tacts may be. appreciated when it is under- 
stood that two-fifths of the Philippine exports consist of h^emp, and by 
reason of the $21,000,000 worth sold last year a balance of trade in 
favor of the islands is shown for the first time since 1896. Practically 
two-thirds of this amount came to the United States, which is unparal- 
leled in the history of the trade. 

Spain's trade prior to the American occupation varied according to 
the commercial and industrial measures adopted in behalf of the archi- 
pelago, and while her imports into the is4ands have been somewhat 
regiuar = during the last five years, but little is taken in return, with 
the exception of leaf tobacco. 

The Philippine government has made purchases in the United States 
of supplies and other materials for public improvements and other 
purposesto a value exceeding $12,000,000 out of the revenues of the 
islands. These figures are not included in the volume of trade herein- 
before outlined. 

SOURCES OF RKVKNUE. 

The Philippine government is authorized by Congress to levy its 
own taxes and disburse its own revenues, and, with the exception of an 
appropriation of a $3,000,000 relief fund bv Congress, all of tlie expense 
of the administration of the government has been met by the revenues 
of those islands. 

The municipal corporations, under the direction of the provincial 
governments, collect and disburse their own revenues, and with the 
exception of loans made to these provinces by the general Philippine 
government from time to time, which ultimately are repaid, these 

S. Doc. 304, 58-2 3 
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sub^overnments Jirc solf-supporting and meet all expense of adminis- 
tration. 

The receipts of the islands may be classified under four headings — 
customs, internal revenue, postal, and miscellaneous. 

Customs receipts, from which the greater -part, approximately 80 
per cent, of the revenues are derived, include export and import duties, 
tonnage taxes, storage, wharfage and extra-service charges, immigra- 
tion and Chinese registration taxes, and all other charges incidental to 
external trade, including consular fees of collectors of customs who 
are authorized to perform consular duties in the shipment of mer- 
chandise to the United States. 

All pa3'ments of internal revenue were originally made to the insular 
government. They included: 

Industrial tax, a fixed tariff on all industries, trades, professions, 
and arts. 

Urbana tax. a percentuiu tax on the i-ental of buildings, now dis- 
placed l)y land taxes. 

Cedulas, amounting during the Spanish I'egime to an onerous poll 
tax, but now modifiea, in accordance with the washes of the people, to 
an official means of identitication and issued for a fee sufficient only 
to cover the cost of issue. 

Sales of stamps and stamped paper. 

Fees for registering letters patent, copyrights, and trade-marks, 
forestry taxes, fees for surveying mining claims, and miscellaneous 
fees and charges incidental to the foregoing. 

Act No. 82 of the Philippine Commission, January 31, 1902, defined 
the sources of revenue for municipalities, with the exception of Manila, 
as follows: 

An ad valorem tax on all lands, buildings and improvements, fees for 
the privilege of fisheries and for the issue of certificates of ownership 
of large cattle and of transfer of title in the same, rents, profits -and 
tolls from public and quasi-public enterprises, fees for tuition in 
advanced studies, municipal and trade licenses and fines, and road 
taxes. 

Under the provisions of act No. 83, dated February 6, 1901, the 34 
Christian provinces may levy, for provincial purposes, a tax not to 
exceed three-eighths of 1 per cent on realty within the province, and 
in addition thereto the provinces now collect and retain all fees for the 
registration of land titles. Such taxes and fees are collected by the 
provincial treasurers and those pertaining to the municipalities alone 
are turned over by them to the municipal treasurers, together with 
one-half of a tax on vehicles, and of the taxes hereinbefore described 
as internal revenue proper. 

The postal service of the islands is-nearly self-supporting. Its rev- 
enues are derived from the sale of postage" stamps, money-order fees, 
lock-box rents, second-class mail matter, and other miscellaneous pos- 
tal charges. 

The miscellaneous receipts of the islands are derived principally 
from judicial and notarial fines and fees, clearance and harbor fees, and 
government telegraph receipts. Under ^his heading are also included 
all other receipts of the insular government not properly classified 
under the three preceding headings. 
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Fiscal year ended June 30— 


*■ Total. 




; 1899. 


1900. 'i 1901. 


1902. 


1903. 


BEVENfES. 

Customs 

Postal 

Internal 

Provincial 

City of Manila 


... $3, 097, 864. 15 $5, 739, 297. 40 89, 105, 754. 67 

42, 95-1. 87 104,282.54 122,816.83 

... 240,754.00 561,993.18 966,400.47 


88, 550, 758. 49 

137,811.99 

226,505.09 

1,993,270.97 

1,199,590.01 


$9,686,533.29 

146,659.44 

222,980.40 

2,559,601.94 

1.661.473.61 


836,180,208.00 

554,525.67 

2,217,633.14 

4,562,872.91 

2,761,063.62 


Miscellaneous .... 


... 127,109.81' 


357,904.61, 491, 217. (H) 


524,482.97 1,148,877.05 


2,649,641.44 


Total 


... 3,508,682.83 


6, 763, 527. 73 10, 686, 188. 97 12, 631, 419. 52 15, 326, 125. 73 


48,915,944.78 



EXPE.VDITURES. 

Customs 

Postal 


28, 817. 90 
30, 410. 75 


100,194.09,' 
89,149.51! 


267, 446. 88 
155, 347. 77 


490,126.40, 587,142.89! 
175, 156. 57; 226, 730. 33i 
746,586.80 1,163,585.011 

324,479.351 1,760,563.87! 
1,744,344.56: 1,813, 118. lOj 
6,564,426.64 8,711,363.27' 


1,473,728.16 
676, 794. 93 




1, 910, 171. 81 


Loans and refunds lo 1 ;- 


2, 085, 043. 22 


City of Manila ' i 


3,557,462.66 


Other expenditures . . . 


2, 316, 779. 97| 


4, 569, 334. 15 


5,659,971.79 


27, 812, 875. 82 


Total 


2, 376, 008. 62, 


4, 758, 677. 75 


6,073,706.44 


10,045,120.3214,262,503.47' 

! 


37.516,076.60 



Note.— Supplies imported by the United States Government f-or the u.^e of the Army, Navy, and 
Marine-Hospital Service, oi*by the insular government for its use or that of its subordinate branches, 
*re not subject to customs Auty, and such importations are therefore not shown by the above table. 

AIDS TO NAVIGATION. 

Harbor improvements at the principal port, Manila, are now in 
course of construction, which when completed will cost between 
$5,000,000 and $6,000,000, and for which $2^000,000 have already 
been appropriated. This harbor will be sufficiently large to accommo- 
date the commerce of that port and_permit vessels to get behind a 
breakwater and alon^-side docks, and thereby be able to discharge^ 
cargo in all seasons without lighterage. In former times during the 
tymioon and southwest monsoon seasons ships were oftentimes lying 
in Manila Bay for a week before they could even cokimence to unload, 
thereby running up demurrage. The direct effect of this harbor con- 
struction will be immediately and materially to reduce the rates to and 
from that port, which is a matter of the greatest importance to the 
Philippines. The Philippine government has also appropriated $350, 000 
for harbor improvements at Cebu and $150,000 for tne harbor of Uoilo. 
It is not supposed, however, that these sums will be adequate to com- 
plete the improvements contemplated. 

With the aid of officers of the United States Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, detailed to the Philippine government, and with two Survey 
vessels and other employees, a number of surveys of the more 
important harbors and gulfs have been completed. A continuous 
topographic survey, with triangulations, has been carried on along the 
northern coast of Luzon. A triangulation has been carried on across 
Manila Bay, locating prominent points about the bay, the islands at 
the entrance, and hills and mountains in the neighborhood. The work 
of determining the latitudes and longitudes of important base points 
is now in progress. Magnetic observations at twelve places have 
been made to supply needed information for charts. Tidal observa- 
tions have also been taken at a number of stations, and sailing direc- 
tions and notices to mariners have been prepared, printed, and dis- 
tributed from tinae to time. The contributions of the Coast and 
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Geodotie Survey aro indispensal>Ie' to safety in navig-ation. This work 
a--W('ll as all other public ^vork is paid for out of Philippine revenues. 
The S})anish Government built light-houses of strong and lasting 
material. However, many extensive repairs and improvements upon 
these structures have been made, and the construction of several other 
light-h()us(\s. where they arc imperatively needed, is in progress, 
^lany now minor lights have been set up. and })uoys and beacons 
located, when* h(H'essarv. The light-house service is a branch of the 
coast-guard service, which fact conduces to keep the service at a high 
degree of etiiciency through the aid of the coast-guard vessels. 

C'OAST-MUAKl) SERVICE. 

Th(^ coast-guard sin'vice. luaintained ))y the insular government, is 
used in cj^jaeffTig the mails, to >ecuj-e fre(}uent and stated deliveries, in 
the transportation of government supplies, in the movement of con- 
stabulary forces, when necessary, and to prevent smuggling. Officials 
of the government traveling on official business are furnished trans- 
portation on th(\si' vessels. The service is performed at this time by 
IT vessels. 1.') of which are new. and were built and paid for out of 
funds of the Philippine governuKMit. The service is indispensable, 
and has proved to be a wis(^ investment. iK)th from a standpoint of 
(H'onomy and eilicicMit administration, and has been of o-reat assistance 
in l)i'inging togetluM- the inhabitants and interests of. tne many dilfer- 
ent islands. 

IIKAI/rH AM) SAMTATIOX. 

Tluu'e is a board of health in the Philippine Islands, consisting of a 
connnis-iouer of }>ublic health, a <anitary engineer, a chief health 
inspector, a sccivtary. and an ex ofiicio su})erintendent of government 
lai)orat()ri(^s. The chief functions of this board, as set forth in the 
order ci-eating the same, are to make incjuiry and investigation into 
tlie caus(^< and mean^ of preventing diseases, especially epidemic dis- 
eas(\s. including tlios(> c)f domestic animals, to disseminate useful 
infoi-mation u}>on these and othei' kindred subjects, and to draft and 
reconun(Mid to the legislative body of the islaikls suitable sanitary laws, 
including laws govendng the adnuttance of persons to the practice of 
medicine, surgery, pharmacy, dentistry, and allied professions, 

Has(^d u])on such reconnuendations th(^re have been enacted laws 
regulating the practice of medicine, surgery, pharmacy, dentistry, and 
vet(M-inary medicine, surgeiy. and dentistry in the Philippine Islands. 
The powers and authority of tho general board of health are exercised 
thi'ough th(^ i)i'()vincial Ifoard of health, the president of which must be 
a duly (lujjlitied physician; and one of the other members is the pro- 
vincial suixM-visor. who is re([uired by law to be a civil engineer. 
There are also maintained municipal boards of health, subordinate to 
the ])rovincial l)oards. 

The insular board of health acts as the health board of the citv of 
:\IaiAi. ^ 

Tfffre is maintained a civil hospital for furnishing adequate medical 
attendance for (dyil officers, employees, and members of their families, 
with a weH-({ualitied stati' of physicians, nurses, and hospital stewards. 
Emergency cas(^s of whatever sort are received at the hospital and 
given free tr(>atment. and when the demands upon it permit, civilians 
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other than officers or employees of the government may be received 
upon the payment of prescribed fees. 

There is also maintained, under one management, a general hospital 
known as the San Lazaro Hospital, cromprising the following depart- 
ments: Leper, woman's, plague, smallpox, cholera, detention, and a 
steam disinfecting plant, with a staff of physicians, trained nurses, 
and other attendants. 

There has been constructed by the Americans a morgue of modern 
construction, and a new crematory is now under way which will 
adjoin the morgue. A free dispensary is maintained, together with 
modern ambulance, dead wagon, and disinfecting service. 

A steady improvement in the general health of Manila and of the 
different provinces in the islands has been brought about in the face 
of a practically unanimous opposition on the part of the native popu- 
lation of the city, which is due to their opposition to the restrictions 
imposed upon them by the sanitary regulations, the necessity for 
which it is at first hard for them to understand. 

Smallpox has ceased to be an important factor in the death rate, due 
to compulsory vaccination. A serum laboratory for the manufacture 
of virus is maintained, the quality of which is shown to be excellent. ■ 

During the past year over one-seventh of the total population of the 
islands has been vaccinated. It is proposed to continue this work until 
the entire population of the islands is protected against smallpox, 
which was formerly the great scourge of the Archipelago. At the 
present rate of progress the da}' is not far distant when this result 
will have been attained. 

During 1902 the Philippine Islands were visited by an epidemic of 
cholera. The prompt and energetic work of the board ot health in 
establishing emergency hospitals, detention camps, and quarantine 
regulations resulted in practically stamping out this epidemic within 
less than a year, although in that time it had spread to widely scat- ^^^^ 
tered points throughout the Archipelago, and with great mortality. \ 
Many of the outside towns were without physicians or other persons / 
capable of recognizing cholera. The board of health, however, con- / 
tinued its persistent attack and the epidemic was finally wiped out. i 

The magnitude of the operations during this period is shown by the \, 
fact that tlie expenditures of the board of healtn were considerably in 
excess of 1,000,000 pesos, and has demonstrated that the board of 
health is not only ab]e to cope with the difficulties which constantly 
confront it, but can and does successfully meet great emergencies. 

Quarantine i^ervice. — An efficient quarantine service is maintained 
at all entry ports in the Philippine Islands under the direction of 
officers of the United States Public Health and Marine-Hospital Serv- 
ice, detailed to the Philippine government, and whose salaries and all 
other expenses of administration are paid out of Philippine funds. 
An effective quarantine service was of the greatest importance to the 
islands, which were constantly menaced by the danger of infection 
from the breeding grounds of disease afforded by the large neighbor- 
ing centers of population in China. 

There has been constructed at the mouth of Manila Bay one of the 
most modern and best-equipped quarantine stations. The plant has 
sufficient capacity to allow the disinfecting of 150 passengers and their 
baggage every hour. Floating disinfecting plants are maintained at 
other ports of eiltry. 
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At the ])()rt of Manila alone dnring; 1903. 5.861 vessels were in- 
rspectocl bv th(^ (luarautine service. 355 of whic-h were placed in quaran- 
tine. Bills of health were issued to 4.2T(» vessels. Aside from the 
crews inspected, over is."). 171 passiMigers were inspected. -4.64:7 of 
whom were vaccinated before beini,^ permitted to land. 

A (luarantine station for live stock has been established in Manila, 
and it is propos(>d to establish similar stiitions at the earliest practi- 
c;»-ble moment for the other ports of entrv in the islands. 

B'Tujurt. — One of the lirst thin^-s to which the Philippine govern- 
ment diriH'te'd its attention was a location in the hig-hlands of the 
Philip})in(^s foi- the establishment of a recuperative station. The 
Spanish ren-inR' had already u-iven attention to this subject and had 
determined u])on the proviiu-c^ of Ben^i-uet, the capital of which prov- 
ince is about 13-J miles from Manila, in a straig-ht line. A committee 
.^elected from the ])ersonnel of the Connnission was appointed to pro- 
ceed to the ])rovini'e of Henguet to investigate the conditions existing 
thei-e. 4'h(\v found an extensi\e highland ret^non. peopled bv a 
friendly, harmless tril)e. with pure. cool, invigorating air and abundant 
water, free from tropical vegetation, ati'ording pasturage in plenty, 
and >uited to the production of many fruits, vegetables, and grains of 
the temjx'rate zone. A striking feature of the temperature in this 
pi'ovince is its uniformity — the "mean temperature covering an extended 
period of ob>ervation was 66.^6 degree's. The Philippine govern- 
ment, realizing the beiieticial i-esults which would follow the develo])- 
ment of this regioir. established there a sanitarium, conducted ])y a 
corps of competent i)hysicians and nurses, for the use of its omployees. 

Practical exp(>rienre with patients sent to the sanitarium during the 
past year has contirmed the coiu-lusions previously reached, that sub- 
stantially the same re.sult> are ol)tained which would come from a 
transfer foV the same length of time to some temperate region in the 
United States. 

This moimtainous r(^gion can be entered over two routes, the present 
route ])eing by steamer to San Fernando on the east coast of Luzon, 
and then by horseback over a trail which has been greatly improved 
l)y the Philippine government. The second and ultimate route will 
l)e over the existing line of the ]\IanilaandDagupan Railroad, from the 
termiiuis of which to Bagnio is a distance of b^y miles. A well-built 
highway i> now nearing (.-ompletion between these two points, so con- 
structed that if necessary rails may be laid for an electric road. Dur- 
ing the ])ast two heated .reasons the ])rincipal officials of the general 
government have removed their offices to this region during the 
heattnl term. 

This highway will bring within easy and comforttible reach of Manila 
a climate not unlike that of the Adirondacks, or of AV3"oming in sum- 
mer, and will greatly add to the possibility of living in Manila for ten 
months of the year without risk. It will take away the necessity for 
long vacations spent in America: will reduce the number who go home 
invalided, and will be a saving to the insular government of many 
thousands of dollars a year. It will lengthen the period during which 
the American soldiers who are stationed there may remain without 
injury to their health, and will thus reduce largely the expense of 
transportation of troops between the islands and the United States. 
Filipinos of the wealtliier class frecjuently visit Japan or China for' 
the purpose of recuperating, and people of this class are much inter- 
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ested in the establishment of Bagiiio as a summer capital; and when 
the road is completed a town will sprin^»- up, made up of comfoitable 
residences, an extensive army post, and sanitariums for the relief of 
persons suffering from diseases prevalent in the lowlands. 

MANILA CITY GOVERNMENT. 

Manila, the seat of the central government of the Philippine Islands 
and the political and commercial center, constitutes a district which in 
its government is somewhat similar to that of the District of Columbia. 

iSince American occupation, the grade of the principal streets has 
been elevated to prevent submersion caused by torrential rains, and 
they have been paved with granite blocks, wood i)locks. and macadam. 

The city is divided into two sections by the Pasig River. - The 
bridges constructed during the Spanisli regime have been improved, 
and to meet the demands a modern double bridge has been thrown 
across the river by the Americans. 

A general scheme of street extension, including the broadening of 
the narrow Spanish streets, has been entered upon. 

The means of water supply provided by the Spaniards has been 
greatly improved, and preliminary work already entered upon looking 
to the securing of more and purer water from the mountain range back 
of Manila. 

The city of Manila while under Spanish sovereignty was without any 
sewer system whatever. Surveys have already been made and ^vm•k 
begun upon the sewer system to cost several hundred thousands of 
dollars. 

The old trading marts of Spanish days, consisting of collections of 
native shacks, have been (iisplaced throughout the city by modern 
market buildings floored with concrete. 

Owing to its peculiar location and the great area covered by the city, 
the means of transportation has ))een one of the most serious problems 
of municipal administration, and the want of adequate means of trans- 
portation has retarded the growth'bf the city and tended to congest the 
population. After competitive bidding, a franchise vras awarded to 
an American corporation for an electric railway and an electric light, 
heat, and power system in the city of Manila. This electric railway 
of 45 miles and of modern construction is nearing completion. 

The partially organized, insufficiently equipped, poorly housed fire 
department maintained by the Spanish has been transformed into a 
tirst-class department, with American constructed steam engines and 
chemical engines, with hook and ladder companies and other up-to-date 
apparatus, and the Gamewell fire-alarm system has been installed. 

The police department consists of a well-uniformed and well- 
disciplined force of Americans and Filipinos, and has proven most 
effective. 

The public parks have been improved and enlarged, and the intent 
of the Spanish Government of setting aside a plot of land for a botanical 
garden has been carried out. 

PHILIPPINE BONDED INDEBTEDNESS. 

The funded debt of the Philippine Islands imposed by the American 
Government has been small. So far from imposing a l)urden on ihe 
resources of the islands, it^ )KH-rowin«jfs have thus far luM-n an actual 
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source of profit tO:thc Philippine treasury. The debt of the islands 
under Spani>h authority, aniountino- to about ^O.OOO.OOO, was^gotten 
rid of l)y tlie transfer of sovereignty and the payment by the Ignited 
States of ^■2o.(i(H).ooo. The present interest-bearing obligations of the 
rhilippin(^ governnuMit are as follows: 

One-vear ccMtiticates uf in(lo])tiHlness, under authority of the cohiage act. $3, 000, 000 

S(.c. in.l series of surli certitieatt'S '. 3, 000, 000 

Bonds for takin,i: u]) the lands uf the friars 7,000,000 



Total : 13, 000, 000 

A third >erie> of one-year certitieates paying 4 per cent has just 
been awarded at a ])reniiuni of l.lsl per cent, or $35,430; but as they 
take the placp of the lirst issue which is about maturing, they do not 
add to the total debt or the pernranent interest charge. 

The interest rate upon each of these classes of ol)ligattons is noini- 
nominally 4 ])er cent, representing an annual charge of S520,O00 per 
, year, but actually the net cost to the treasury has thus far been less 
than nothing. The following table shows the amount paid in interest 
from the insular treasury and th<^ amount received in premiums upon 
the sale of the -securities; 



Fir-t i>^-iH- (.;■ dur- v. 'iir c vrtiiicrurv, S:1(^ri.(hiO SViCrTtlOO 

.vfcniid ivsiicni lUif-yarcrniiicatr.N S.!,0(Ki,OUO V1Q,000 ; 



2S0,OOO I f)30,370 

52U,000 672,960 



Obviously the premium on the friar's land bonds should be distributed 
over the ten years within which they may be redeemed by the gov- 
ernment., instead of put to the credit of the treasury in a single year. 
If thi.s distribution is made, it will be found that the netannual charge 
upon the revcMuie for these )>onds is reduced b}" the premium from 
4 per cent to about 3.1 per cent. This rate of net interest charge of 
$'T.(>00,()00. representing the principal of the bonds, involves an annual 
expeixliture of ^i!lT,(KiO. The net interest charges upon the other 
two issues, after deducting the i)remiums, are ^97,410, making the net 
annual intei'est charges, if these conditions should continue, ^314,410. 
This charge would rise to ^354,370 annually if the rate of premium on 
the last sale of one-year certificates instead of that first realized were 
tiiken as the future rate. 

These tigui-es are subject to a still further deduction by reason of the 
interest wnich the Philippine government has received upon the funds 
kept in banks and trust companies pending their use. Thus far, 
the amounts received for interest within a single year have been 
SI()1,TS5.09, of which *y:3.223.40 were earned by the proceeds of the 
one-year certificates, and Sr)8,5()l.()9 upon the proceeds of the friars' land 
bonds. In the case of S3,(Hi<),(H)<) of the one-year cel'titicates, which sum 
is to constitute a permanent fund to maintain the parity of the cur- 
rency, it may fairly be assumed that the amount will hereafter remain 
s'ubslantially unim))aire'd throughout the year and will draw interest at 
the rate of 3 per cent. This would amount to $90,000 per year. Hence, 
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the pormanent interest account of the Philippine govej'nment upon its 
present obligations would stand thus: 

GROSS KXPEXniTT-RES. 

Interest on $6,000,000 one-vear certificates, at 4 per cent '... $240. 000 

Interest (^n $7,000,000 of bonds, at 4 per cent ^ 2S0. 000 

o20. 000 

DEDIXTIONS. 

Average premiums on sale of one-year certificates $142, 590 

Average annual premium on ten-year bonds H.'i 000 

Interest on gold-reserve funds 90, 000 

, 295,590 

Xet annual charge upon the Philippine revenues 224.410 

The customs^ receipts, which constitute the principal revenue of the 
islands, are ai)out i^lO, 00(1,000. The net burden, therefore, for inter- 
est on the existing debt, is $2^14,410. or at the rate of a little less than 
2i per cent of the customs receipts. There is probably no civilized 
state in the world to-day — unless it is the little principality of ^Monaco, 
whose revenue is derived from the gaming table — which is not compelled 
to devote a larger part of its revenues tlian 2i per cent to the interest 
on its public debt. The present debt of the Philippine Islands being 
$15,000,000, amounts to about §1.62 per capita for a population of 
8,000.000, and the annual net interest charge to less than four cents per 
capita. The United States has a per capita debt of at least §12 and 
annual charges of more than 30 cents. Great Britain has a debt in 
excess of §90 per capita and interest charges of $3. France has a debt 
of nearlv §150 for each of her people and an annual interest burden 
of §6. 

It is true that these are richer countries than the Philippines and that 
their gross revenue is larger. The true test of interest burdens 
should perhaps be the ratio which they bear to gross revenue. But ~ 
here also the test is in favor of our island dependencies. In France 
30 per cent of the revenue goes to meet the charges on the debt; in 
Great Britain 19 per cent; even in the United States about 5 per 
cent, without counting State and local indebtedness. In the Philip- 
pines the proportion is about 2i per cent. Tried by every test, 
therefore, the burden on the people of the Philippines for- their 
bonded debt is among the lightest imposed by modern states, and they 
are well able to make a- further appropriation from revenue to pro- 
vide for railways and other public improvements. 

There 'are few, if any, civilized States, moreover, which have so 
nuich to show as the Philippines for the debt which they have incurred. 
A part represents a substantial asset in gold in the custody of banks 
and trust companies in New York. The other part represents the 
acquisition of the best lands in the Philippine Islands, which the Gov- 
ernment has acquired from the friars in order to give them back to 
their natural cultivators, the people of the islands. Both of these debts 
will be subject to reduction in trie ordinary course of events without 
levying taxes or providing in any other manner for a sinking fund. 
In the case of the §6,000,000, which has been appropriated temporarily 
to meet the expenses of inaugurating the new coinage system, half of 
this amount will be no longer necessary when the new system is com- 
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]-)leted. The money was made available simply for the purpose of 
covorino- the capital tied up in bullion in transit from the mines to the 
completed coin. When the coinag'e is complete and the balance is cast 
\ip. it will no longer be necessary to keep any of the assets of the 
islands in this form. This obligation of $3,000, 000 will disappear, 
because it is represented to-day by substantial assets in the form of 
money in tlie mints, bullion awaiting coinage, or funds on deposit in 
the United States for acquiring })ullion. 

Not only will this debt be wiped out, but by the process of the coin- 
age itself a profit has already accrued to the Philippine trea'^ury under 
the coinage act amounting'to $L238,TI4. This fund, if constituted 
into a sinking fund, would pay the interest on a gold reserve of 
$8. oon.ooo practically in perpetuity. If this sum is considered in con- 
nection witli the interest payments to be made and the other premiums 
which have accrued, it will appear that the treasury of the Philippine 
Islands is to-day at least ^l.oOo.OOo ))etter otl' than if no debt had been 
incurred. This seeming paradox arises from two elements — the fact 
that the (Jovernment, in coining bullion into silver coins, has given 
them a gold value somewhat higher than the bullion they contain, 
representing a seigniorage profit of Sl.'i^S.TU; and the further fact 
that the (TovernmiMU' received interest on its deposits in New York 
wliich were for a time in excess of the net interest paid upon the secu- 
rities is-^ued. after diKlucting th(^ premium received at their sale. In 
other words, the first issue of one-year certificates sold at a price of 
102.513. making the net interest to the Philippine government 1.487, 
and upon the money tluis received interest was paid b}- tl^ Guaranty 
Trust Company at the rate of 3.V per cent. Could this ratio of profit 
have boen a])plied to the whole of that loan for the entire year, the 
government would liave received in interest from the trust company 
$10.^.000. to l)e added to the sum of ST5,31>0, which was received in 
premium, making a total of >^180,3^H), while actual disbursements for 
interest upon the loan were $1*20. oOo. There was thus a possible profit 
to the Philippine government in entering the loan market in this par- 
ticular case of $()0.300. 

In the ctise of the friars' lands also the substantial assets which 
have been obuiined will reduce the debt and its charges as rapidly as 
the lands can he disposed of and the proceeds covered into the treas- 
ury. Secretary Taft has estimated that all but $1,000,000 of the 
amount paid will thus be recovered. Taking the more conservative 
estimate of $!>,000,(><)o as lost to the treasury in the operation, there 
will still !)C within a term of years a recovery of 85,000,000, upon 
which the interest charges saved at 3.1 per cent will be $155,000. 
AVith the absorption of the coinage fund, the net debt of the islands 
will then stand at $3.00(i.()0(.) for the currency reserve fund, upon 
which the interest will be more than met from the seigniorage profits 
on coinage, and $2,000,000 for the friars' lands, upon which the net 
interest charges will be less than 1 cent per capita. 



